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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
oa 


HE Reform Bill became law on the 15th inst. Lord Derby on 
Monday advised the Peers to accept the Commons’ amendments 
without further discussion, as being of no great moment either 
way, and after a few words from Lord Salisbury and Lerd Stan- 
hope, the House acceded, and passed the Bill, which on Thursday 
received the Royal-assent in the usual form. From this week, 
therefore, the Householders become the ultimate power within the 
Empire. ‘Lhey cannot exercise their new authority till after 1st 
January, 1869, but any member who between now and then fails 
to conciliate the new constituency will in the spring of that year 
find himself driven from his seat. Next session, therefore, is pretty 
certain to be marked by bids for popularity, which will make it at 
least as dangerous as any session of the Reformed Parliament 
could be, and far more useless. Parliament, it seems, will sit for 
a few days longer to finish some necessary business, but Peers and 
Members alike are flying from London, where the heat has become 
tropical, to the moors, the Continent, and the sea. 


The only remaining Bill of national importance, the Bill pro- 
hibiting public meetings in the Parks, and enabling magistrates 
to imprison all who hold them by summary process, has been 
withdrawn. Mr. Hardy fought for it stoutly, and had a majority 
of two to one at his back; but the more extreme Liberals were 
resolved that it should not pass. Influenced partly by disgust at 
the caste feeling perceptible in the Bill, and partly by a fear that 
if passed by this Parliament it would create an cmeute, they 
determined to ‘‘ employ the forms of the House.” ‘They talked on 
Tuesday for a whole sitting, and though Mr. Hardy gave up part 
of his measure, leaving the Ranger to prohibit meetings, instead 
of prohibiting them directly, they threatened on ‘Thursday to go 
on talking till Christmas. With comical shrewdness they put up 
Mr. Whalley, among others, which, as they doubtless expected, 
proved too much for human -nature under a temperature of 94 
degrees. Mr. Ilardy took a division to save his dignity, and then, 
victorious, withdrew his Bill. He is right. London may want 
a lesson, as he probably thinks, but he had better deiegate the 
tawse to the Householder Parliament, which will not be suspected 
of discriminating between ‘‘ white” and “horny” hands, but 
will blister both impartially. 


The Emperor of the French visits the Emperor of Austria at 
Salzburg on Monday in strict incognito, but accompanied by his 
Foreign Minister, M. de Moustier, and by the Duke de Gram- 
mont. Le will be met by the Austrian Chancellor of the Empire, 
Baron von Beust, aud Prince Metternich. Neither Empress will be 
present, the Empress of Austria preferring Ischl, and the Empress 
Eugénie therefore staying behind. ‘The official reason for the 
visit is the necessity of condoling with the Emperor Francis Joseph 
on the execution of his brother, condolences in which M. de 
Moustier could hardly assist ; the real reason, as we have tried to 
explain elsewhere, the necessity Napoleon feels of securing some 
one European ally. The impression in Germany is that he will fail, 
and the latest rumour, which we distrust, is that Count von 
Bismarck has anticipated him with an offer which has proved 
acceptable, 


The American papers are beginning to discuss the election to 
the White House, which comes off in November, 1868. Both 
parties are sadly puzzled. The Democrats have not a chance 











unless they can run General Grant, who will not speak out, and 
they have not much even then. On the other hand, the Liberals, 
who would like to choose him, doubt his opinions, and are half 
inclined to ne\ie Genoral Sheridan. In this dilemma President 
Johnsva ha . .eu ass euemies valuable assistance, having dismissed 
M:. Stanton as not supple enough, and given the Secretaryship 
for War to General Grant. As Mr. Johnson could not place a 
true Northerner in his Cabinet, this nomination will probably 
decide the Liberals, and we may almost venture to predict that 
the next President of the United States will be an unkgown man. 
The extreme Liberals are making the singular hinder, of insisting 
on a dark Vice-President. Colour is’ no distjualification ; but 
then it is no qualification either, and the hegro vote will not 
necessarily be thrown on grounds of colour alone. ‘There is some- 
thing attractive in the idea that within ten years of John Brown’s 
death a coloured man might be President of the Union ; but it is 
not clear that the gentleman generally named—a Mr. Langton or 
Langston—would be a fit man for the office. 


The House of Lords has decided that the shareholders in Overend, 
Gurney, and Co. are liable for the debts of that company. They 
pleaded that they were not liable because they had been deceived, 
but the Lords decide that though the shareholders may have 4 
remedy against those who deceive them, they, by permitting their 
names to remain on the register, incur full liability to their 
creditors. That register was made public by the Limited Lia- 
bility Act for that very reason and object. Consequently, such 
shareholders as are on the register at the time of winding up, 
unless placed there absolutely without their knowledge, are con- 
tributories. The decision is a hard one, but it is, from the detailed 
judgments, clearly just in law, and the moral argument may be 
summed up in a single line. The shareholders would have taken 
the profits, and they must therefore take the losses. Any other 
course is “ welching,” and nothing else. 


The opponents of national representation cannot recover their 
recent, and we believe final, defeat. The Pall Mall Gazette is in 
quite a feminine fury with the Times and the Spectator, and 
spits little nicknames at them, like a child in a passion, 
ours being the “sparrow on the house-top.” That is all 
fair, if the Gazette thinks that humorous, but it also 
employs the following odd argument:—‘‘If it be true— 
and we do not say that it is not—that the numerical majority of 
the English people are by nature a bourgeois democracy with vulgar 
tendencies, all the dodging in the world will not prevent the 
Government elected by them from being a bourgeois democracy 
with vulgar tendencies.” Precisely so, and therefore we want to 
provide that the Government shall be elected by the majority and 
the minority too. ‘The Gazette’s reason for refusing representation 
to minorities is the strongest conceivable reason for granting it. 
Mr. Hugh Mason, Vice-President of the National Reform Union, 
is plaintive. He understands Mr. Lowe and Lord Cranborne, but 
those ‘‘ impracticable philosophers Mr. Mill and Mr. Fawcett” he 
does not understand. Just so, and therefore it is necessary to 
represent the minority, who do. 


The elections to the Councils-General in France have not been 
favourable to Government. ‘The Prefects have secured a large 
majority in the whole country, but every great town, without ex- 
ception, has pronounced against them. As revolutions begin in 
great towns, that is not pleasant for the Tuileries. The root of 
bitterness seems to be the Army Reorganization Bill. 


Mr. Welby Pugin has brought a very serious charge against the 
late Sir C. Barry. He says that the Houses of Parliament, which 
made Sir Charles’s fortune, were not designed by him, but by the 
late Mr. Pugin, who sold his plans to the rival architect for 400/. 
He would have competed himself, but was under the impression — 
quite correct, we suspect—that as a Catholic he would have no 
chance whatever of success. The drawings covered nearly every 
portion of the building ; Sir Charles was unable, when he got 
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them, to carry them out without further assistance, and yet for 
twenty years he lived on the credit of another man’s work. Mr. 
Barry, Sir Charles's son, will of course reply to this statement, 
which appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette of Thursday under Mr. 
Pugin’s signature, and which is supported by some memoranda of 
the late Mr. Pugin; but meanwhile the story looks decidedly an 
ugly one. Cannot Mr. Pugin recover the cheque by which his 


father was probably paid ? 





The Papacy is worrying again about mixed marriages, and in 
the oddest way. It has not prohibited them altogether, but has 
forbidden any priest to perform the ceremony if it is to be 
repeated in a Protestant church, It might as well prohibit the 
celebration if there is to be a breakfast afterwards. In its eyes 
the Protestant rite is a nullity, a secular and useless form, like 
civil registration, and to prohibit it can have but one end, to deter 
Protestants from marrying Catholics, and but one effect, to increase 
the number of marriages before the registrar. It cannot deter 
Catholics from such marriages, for their ceremony is left to them, 
and its decree is merely a gratuitous annoyance to the rival creed. 
Fortunately, the State is better than the Churches. 


Sir Stafford Northcote introduced the Indian budget on 
Monday in a clear and not uninteresting speech, the main points 
of which were that he agreed with Mr. Massey’s figures; that he 
accepted Mr. Massey’s budget; that he disliked the extra export 
duty on grain; that the licence tax, being unjust in form, must 
not be permanent; that the local governments should be 
encouraged to tax for local purposes, using the licence tax as their 
instrument if they like, but if not, some other; that Indian 
securities were in high favour, and that he wanted to try an issue 
of terminable annuities to meet expenses like those for barracks. 
That last idea might draw much European capital, and so would 
life annuities ; but the natives think too much of their obligations 
to their children to make such investments. A great deal of money 
might be obtained in England by an issue of life annuities based 
on the price of Indian instead of English consols, but what would 
the Treasury say to it? It would kill the State Life Aunuity 
office at once. Sir Stafford finally lays down the sound principle 
that in India the revenue ought always to exceed the expenditure, 
and not merely equal it, so as to allow of some accumulation 
against the disasters periodically occurring. 


Before the budget Mr. Ayrton produced his suggestions, which 
are, (1) that the Viceroy’s Council shall consist of chiefs of depart- 
ments, each of whom, but not all of whom, shall be consulted on 
each subject ; (2) that there be a Minister for ‘I'rade and Agricul- 
ture; (3) that the Government of Bengal be placed on the 
same footing as that of Bombay; (4) that two members of the 
Council of India retire every year. ‘The main debate which 
followed is analyzed elsewhere, but Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
trumpet gave out a very uncertain sound. He seemed to think 
the first suggestion already realized, which is not the case, the 
Council being still an undivided body, though each councillor 
attends chiefly to his own department. He thought the Minister 
for Public Works all that was needful, an odd judgment when he 
has nothing to do with either agriculture or trade, and held that 
the mode of governing Bengal was dependent on the residence 
to be selected for the Supreme Government, two questions with 
very little relation to one another. A Governor could get along 
with a Viceroy just as well as a Lieutenant-Governor could, and 
in ordinary cases better, for both would be Englishmen. And, 
finally, he left the question of retirements to the members of 
Council themselves, who are to be tempted with pensions but not 
made to go, and who will consequently stay. Old gentlemen of 
reputation like to have something dignified to do, and will never 
give it up. We do not see precisely why they should, if their power 
of dictating to the parliamentary officer is, as Lord Cranborne 
advises, taken away. 





Some of the Unions seem determined to make it impossible for 
decent men to advocate their cause. ‘The Sawgrinders of Sheffield 
have resolved that the crimes of Unions arise from their want 
of legislative power—whether over their own members or 
outsiders is not stated—have recommended Union men _ to 
abstain from outrage because the Legislature will, they are confi- 
dent, do justice, and have absolutely refused to expel Broadhead, 
alleging that he had suffered for their sake. Of course, if the 
Union knew what he was doing and sanctioned it, they would be 
base to make him the scapegoat; but do they mean to admit this, 
and justify it? If they do, the Legislature would be perfectly 
justified in putting them down as foes to society, but we have still 


(a difficulty in believing that even so small a Union as the Saw- 
grinders can be so deeply tainted with terrorism. Do they fancy 
they are stronger than all the rest of the world ? 


| ‘The French used to be the frog-eating people par excellence, and 
Englishmen, who eat pork, which Mussulmans consider unclean 
and eggs, which Hindoos think filthy, and eels, which Scotchmen 
abhor, and black-pudding, which turns all decent people sick, used 
to sneer at them for the taste. It has, however, it appears, spread 
in America, and a Buffalo paper states that 2,009 frogs are eaten 
in Buffalo every day. The legs only are eaten, as in France, and 
cost 7s. Gd. a hundred, and so great is the demand at that price 
that the dealers will take any number, and 300,000 have been 
killed in Buffalo in a single season. The habit has not yet per- 
ceptibly affected the American national character. 


If the House of Commons is wise, it will next year increase 
the powers of its Speaker. It is possible the Householders may 
send up more than one Whalley, and if they do, gentlemen, unless 
armed with direct authority, will be slow to accept the Speaker's 
chair. It appears that Mr. Whalley on Thursday asked per- 
mission to bring Mr. Beales under the gallery as a person in- 
terested in the Parks’ Bill. ‘The Speaker consented, but rebuked 
Mr. Whalley for having on a former occasion admitted three 
persons when he ought to have admitted one. ‘Thereupon, Mr. 
Whalley, instead of explaining quietly, or apologizing quietly, 
made a formal attack upon the Speaker, whom he accused of 
unfairness, and almost of falsehoo'l, apologizing in a satirical way 
for his own ‘‘ defect” of memory. The Speaker was dignified 





and quiet, and Mr. Disraeli administered a well deserved rebuke ; 
but Mr. Whalley never acknowledged his fault, or apologized for 
what was a gross assault on the dignity of the House. Perhaps 
he took the Speaker for a Catholic, to whom any insult seems to 
be allowable. 


Englishmen are always buying, and, by their own account, 
never have anything. We spend 15,000,000/. a year on the Army 
and cannot find troops for the smallest expedition ; 17,000,000/. a 
year on the Navy, and have no ironclads ; Heaven knows what on 
ordnance, and have no guns. At least, Major Anson said so on 
Tuesday. He showed that the ‘‘ Woolwich gun,” a very good 
one, was turned out so slowly that our ships were left defenceless, 
and demanded that the old 64-pounders, of which we have 
thousands, should be rifled on Major Palliser’s plan, which has 
proved effective. Sir John Pakington said the Palliser gun was 
so little cheaper than the new one, that he preferred the latter for 
the 64-pounder, but he would rifle the 32-pounders. By his own 
showing, he would save 120/. per gun ; but expense is only part of 
the question, which is mainly one of speed. The Palliser guns 
could be rifled now. We shall get guns, we suppose, if a war 
breaks out, as the Americans did, but they will cost their weight 
in gold—as, indeed, most of our guns have already. We have 
spent in twenty years just three hundred millions on the Army, 
and a hundred and fifty millions on the Navy, exclusive of wars, 
and are a second-class power as to matériel, after all. It was 
time for a new suffra ge. 


Last week a woman named Sarah Dobner, aged 56, died 
suddenly at the Great Western Station, at Paddington, after hav- 
ing travelled by the Underground Railway from King’s Cross. 
The medical evidence was that she had died from disease of the 
bronchial gland, accelerated by the suffocating air of the Under- 
ground Railway. ‘This is possible, as in a complaint of the kind 
only comparatively small changes of air and temperature may be 
attended with serious results; but the Coroner thought it neces- 
sary to make some highly sensational remarks on the subject. He 
had ‘experienced the depressing effects of that railway, and, 
therefore, avoided it as much as possible.” There would never be 
proper ventilation, he said, till some shocking loss of life had 
occurred. Now, as rather more than sixty millions of persons had 
passed over the line since it was opened, without a casualty of the 
kind and without complaint, it seems likely to be some time 
before the “shocking loss of life” occurs to which the 
Coroner evidently looks to secure the ventilation mneces- 
sary to enable him to make use of the Underground Railway. 
We fancy it will be some time before the Company find it 
necessary to remodel their excellent arrangements in order to 
avoid the possible risk of such a calamity as the experience of a 
‘* depressing effect” by the sensitive coroner. ‘The sad occurrence 
of last week may have been attributable in some degree to the 
journey, but it was clearly not a case that by itself warranted 
such language as that of Dr. Lankester. To judge from its 
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violence, and the public importance he attached to his private ideas 
of discomfort, a few trips by the Underground Railway might 
possibly, according to hisown theory, restore him to a quieter and 


des aggressive frame of mind. 


There is a life raft now exhibiting at the Crystal Palace which 
appears for its purpose to be nearly perfect. It is the invention of an 
American, and consists of three cylinders of gutta percha 24 feet in 
length and 2 feet in diameter, inflated with air and lashed to light 

above which rise two light masts and sails. An iron 
locker can be placed on deck for stores, and then with a board 
amidships to act as a sliding keel, and a rudder, the craft is fit for 
duty. Three Americans started in her from New York, and in spite 
of tremendous seas she reached Cowes in forty-three days in perfect 
safety. If all is true that is said of the vessel, the problem of the 
best lifeboat to carry in seagoing ships would appear to be com- 
pletely solved. 


Mr. Hunt on Thursday explained the position of the Indian 
mail service, which is most unsatisfactory. ‘The service ends in its 
present form on 2nd February, after which the Government must 
send letters how it can, probably by paying 2d. apiece for each 
letter to the P. and O. Company, and abandoning all guarantees for 
speed and regularity. ‘Tenders have been asked from the P. and 
QO. Company, but that body is greedy, and asks 1s, a mile, a 
quarter of a million a year, quite a preposterous price. The 
Government, therefore, is puzzled, and thinks of offering half the 
China and Japan contract to the Messageries Impériales—an im- 
prudence—and the rest to the P. and O. Company. All else fail- 
ing, it will send the mails in its own transports foratime. It 
seems by no means impossible that what with the greediness of the 
P. and O., the parsimony of the Indian Treasury, which ought to 
remember the great increase in soldiers’ letters carried for almost 
nothing on exclusively Indian service, and the lavishness of the 
French Government, this great line of communication may next 
year be temporarily disorganized, a state of affairs which will cost 
our Asiatic trade more in a month than the whole sum in dispute. 


Lord Derby, in the debate on the Commons’ amendments, took 
occasion to give an odd little rap to the Commons. It seems that 
when the Managers of the two Houses meet in conference, the 
Lords sit capped and the Commons stand uncovered. The 
Commons think that undignified, and now, therefore, always 
send their paper of ‘‘ Reasons” to the Upper House by a clerk. 
Lord Derby thinks this as ridiculous as if a baron refused an invi- 
tation because an earl would go down to dinner before him. 
That would be ridiculous, but is that the precise illustration ? 
Is not a new earl rejecting the invitation because an old baron 
claims precedence? ‘The Lower House claims to be greater of the 
two, though its rank in the State is more modern. Ceremonials 
are excellent things in their way, for they prevent at all events 
legislation in shirt-sleeves; but if they are to last they should be 
made expressive of a fact, and not of a falsehood ; and the Lords 
would do well, as Lord Stanhope suggested, to admit the Commons’ 
equality, lest the latter one day push the ceremonial still nearer to 
the truth. 


We regret to notice this week the death of Mrs. Austin, probably 
the best translator from German into English ever known in 
literature. She had a faculty quite special to herself of making 
Germans talk as they do talk, and yet as they would have talked 
had they thought in English. She will be greatly missed by a 
large circle of friends, for whom for years she held a salon which 
in some years approached the best French examples. 


S. Rattazzi has once again affirmed in the most solemn manner 
that the Italian Government does not intend to reduce the interest 
on Italian Rentes. He says he can raise no loans outside Italy, 
and his policy, therefore, is to raise money in Italy by bonds 
which will be accepted in payment for Church property. This 
property will be sold in small plots, and very slowly, and this loan 
is, therefore, guaranteed on land. He promises, moreover, reduc- 
tions by the next budget. This is all very well ; but his promises 
do not extend to the production of the necessary equilibrium, 
which will require an almost revolutionary energy. He made, too, 
& promise quite unnecessary, not to touch any but the landed 
property of the Church—a pledge which strengthens the idea that 
the King is in communication with the Vatican. 


The Ministerial whitebait dinner came of on Wednesday. Lord 
Derby was not present, being probably afraid of temptation, but 





the Chancellor of the Exchequer was loudly cheered. It must 
have been an amusing dinner. If men’s faces changed with their 
opinions the guests would not have known onejanother; the swarthy 
opponents of democracy would have become blondes, the mous- 
tached opponents of extension clean-shaven advocates of house- 
hold suffrage, the thin-lipped advocates of checks leering, full- 
mouthed supporters of equality. Did they explain their conver- 
sions like Methodists at a love feast, or was it considered indelicate 
to allude to ‘‘ business?” Did anybody say a household consti- 
tuency would resemble whitebait—a large mass of very little 
things, easy to gobble up, hard to digest, and requiring careful 
cooking to bring out their richest flavour ? 


Lord Derby on Thursday, in answer to a question from Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, hinted that the Powers, Eugland excepted, 
were pressing somewhat peremptory views with regard to Candia 
on Turkey. ‘The British Government had recommended the Sultan 
to concede all he could to the Cretan demands, but had refused to 
use compulsion, which other Powers, as we understand him, are 
willing to employ. Ie does not, however, threaten to fight for the 
Mohammedan right to massacre Christians, aud it is more than 
probable, therefore, that Crete will ultimately gain her autonomy, 
more especially if the Greeks are faithful to their duty and steadily 
pour in supplies. If the insurrection ends, of eourse negotiations 
must end too, but Lord Derby admits that the insurrection is not 
ended. 


The London Traffic Bill is, it appears, to pass. Its general 
principles are, that nothing in ordinary streets is to stop the way, 
and that in particular streets the police are to be absolute. The 
Bill is approved, but it will be severely felt by men interested in 
heavy traffic, and Mr. Lawrence in their interest tried on 
Wednesday to talk it out. He spoke for two hours with a 
pluck worthy of a better cause, and might have spoken four more, 
but a kind-hearted member at last crept up behind him and stole 
away his glass of water, thus applying the law of la c/éture not to 
him, but to his throat. He sat down momentarily exhausted, and 
if the heat does not kill it the Bill is to go on. 


The mineral statistics for 1866 have been published this week, and 
show that we last year produced 101,630,000 tons of coal, or three 
and a half millions more than last year; 4,539,000 tons of iron, of 
which more than a tithe was exported; 15,080 tons of tin, or a reduc- 
tion of about 600 tons; 180,398 tons of copper, 67,181 tons of lead, 
and 724,856 ounces of silver. The total value of all the minerals 
raised was about 41,712,000/., or considerably less than that of 
the harvest. It is, however, in much fewer hands. 


The Government Broker having recommenced his purehases on 
account of the Sinking Fund, Home Securities have been steady 
this week; nevertheless, prices have slightly given way. On 
Monday, Consols for money were quoted at 94}, 3; and for the 
10th of September, 943, 95. Yesterday, they closed at 948, }, 
and 943, 3, respectively. Reduced and New Three per Cents. 
were 944, 8 ; India Five per Cents., 113 to 113} ; India Bonds, 65s. 
to 70s. prem. ; Exchequer Bills, 24s. to 283. prem. Bank Stock was 
262 to 264, and India Stock 220 to 222. ‘There has been an 
improved feeling in the foreign market, and Railway Shares have 
tended upwards. ‘here is a great abundance of moncy on offer 
at 1}, } for prime short bills. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank 
of England is 23,491,513/. ; in the Bank of France, 35,599,000/. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week are subjoined :— 
Friday, August 9. Friday, August 15. 


Mexican oe “ oe oe ee . 15} os li} 
Spanish Passives oe oe +e oe ee 2by ° 2ky 
Do. Certificates .. oe oe oe ee 16; ee 165 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1353 .. ° oe ee 59 ee 6 
” ” 362 or - or] 554 57} 
United States 5.20's .. oe oe oe oe 7a 732 





Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, August 9. Friday, August 15. 


oot 
29) 


Great Eastern... oo . oe oe oe 233 oe. 
Great Northera ee os ° oe Ll ee 113} 
Great Western. . ee oe ee . oe 435 - 44 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. oe « oe 1244 oe 1274 
London and Brightou oe oa oe oe 5)} oe 5); 
Loudon and North-Westera oa . e ll2} oe 1lé 
London and South-\Wes:era oe oe 77h oe 83 
London, Chatham, ani Dover ee oo ) 17 ee 7 
Metropolitau .. + “« oe ee e 123} oe 125] 
Midland... e oe « « - lis > 
North-Eastern, Berwick .«¢ oa oe os 1)i} ee p 
Do. York... co c@ of . 925 “ 93 
South-Hastera ry oe ee « oa 6) ee Gg: é 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Qe 
A SPECULATION FOR THE CITY. 


7.7 City is choking in its own fat. The two great national 

Banks, of France and England, which for many purposes 
form but one establishment, have sixty millions sterling in 
specie in their vaults; brokers are offering money at 1} per 
cent., Joint Stock Companies look at depositors as if it were 
a favour to take their cash, and the most cautious Com- 
pany in London is investing a few hundred thousands of use- 
less treasure in Consols at 94. Nobody will for the moment 
invest in anything except the public funds, which Napoleon 
could send down five per cent. in a day. The Russian 
Government offers seven per cent. for a trumpery loan and 
cannot get it; railway debentures cannot be renewed ; and 
promoters, sighing and seedy, confess that even for them 
money may be too cheap. The India House alone enters the 
market cheerfully, and with a deficit of something like two 
millions in its accounts, its barracks paid for by loan, and 
Mr. Massey as Chancellor of the Exchequer, “ places” as 
much railway stock as it likes at 4} per cent., being a half per 
cent. below its normal rate. Of course this plethora cannot 
last, and cool observers are already trying to guess in which 
direction the cup will ultimately overflow. Will the public 
once more lend millions to new States, or pay for breech- 
loaders, or provide funds to set the railways free till the next 
great crisis, or believe in new trades, or invest in the East, or 
strike out some entirely new plan of sweating its fat down to 
more endurable limits? We know, of course, no more than 
the rest of the world, though we have a suspicion that rail- 
ways within great cities may be the excuse for the next mania, 
but one point is, we fancy, almost certain. The money will 
not go where it would do most good, namely, to Ireland. 
That an Irish speculation is a bad speculation, be it railway, 
canal, fishery, or line of steamers, is a fixed idea with 
the British city mind, and not without some primd 
facie justification. Bad as is the position of the English 
Railways, that of the Irish is still worse, so bad, indeed, 
that perhaps the first great demand upon the reservoir now 
80 rapidly filling may be for a State loan to buy the Irish 
Railways. Yet it is not without regret that we acknowledge 
the disfavour into which every Irish project has fallen, for 
there is one application of money in Ireland which might, 
we conceive, succeed, and which if it did succeed would do 
more for the empire than all the Coercion Bills we have ever 
passed. 

Suppose the British public, in despair at the want of an 
outlet for its accumulations, buys Ireland, and sells it again to 
the Irish at a profit. That looks a very startling, and in its 
epigrammatic form possibly a very absurd proposal, but it has 
been very gravely debated in the House of Commons, is the 
plan towards which opinion slowly gravitates, and is, we are 
persuaded, the only peaceful solution of the great Irish land 
difficulty. It is quite certain that, sooner or later, and pro- 
bably very soon, we must make some grand effort to settle 
the Irish question, that is, after the Establishment is swept 
away, to grant the people the one privilege without which 
they will never be contented subjects, that of possessing their 
farms on a permanent instead of a terminable tenure. If 
Ireland stood alone the difficulty would be settled violently, | 
as in France, by confiscation under some pretext or another, 
but as Ireland is not alone, the same end must ultimately be 
attained by measures which will include full compensation. 
Either tenancy at will must be made tenancy for ever, with 
compensation to the landlord for the loss of his chances in the | 
future, or the landlord’s rights must be bought out, and resold 
to the cultivators of the soil. The former plan would, we believe, 
be the better, as superiorities would be cheap, and we know from 
the example of Bengal that under a perpetual settlement a quit- 
rent soon becomes a hardly appreciable burden, little more 
felt than the existing tithe. It is open, however, to the 





objection that the levying of the quit-rent, if done by the | 
State—and it could only be done by the State, which would | 
have to pass, as in Bengal, a sunset law quashing all titles if | 
the quit-rent were not paid before the sun went down—| 
would make the State itself the object of a bitter agrarian | 
hostility. That does not happen in the East, but then in the | 
East the quit-rent is a quasi sacred obligation, like the tithe to | 
an English Ritualist. The second plan is to buy the land alto- | 
gether and resell it, and a plan for doing this to the extent of 

a million was submitted to Parliament this session by Mr. 

O’Beirne, Member for Cashel. It was rejected, but with 


none of the acrimony usually apparent in Irish discussions 
the landlords seeing clearly as men wise in their generation 
that a guarantee of full compensation is the best thing they 
can in the uncertainty of their position now obtain, and the 
proposal sank deep into the minds of men who know that unti] 
the land difficulty is settled, until, that is, the instinct of the 
people and the law of the land are brought into accord, until 
the Irish belief, ‘‘ whose is the sweat, his is the soil,” and the 
English belief, ‘whose is the sword, his is the soil,” are in some 
way reconciled, there will bein Ireland nosettled peace. Now, is it 
absolutely certain that this very proposal, which a year or two 
hence may be forced upon the State, could not be carried out by 
a Company in Ireland without State interference? We in- 
cline to think that the prospect is worth inquiry. Clearly, 
land in the South is obtainable for money, with reasonably 
secure titles—which might be improved by an extension of 
the Encumbered Estates’ Act—at prices varying from fifteen 
to twenty-five years’ purchase. Is it not possible to obtain for 
that same land, split up into ten-acre and twenty-acre. 
parcels, much larger prices; or, though this is a much inferior 
plan, to sell such parcels, on perpetual lease, for a quit-rent 
which would pay an extravagant dividend. Irish members, 
it is clear from their support of Mr. O’Beirne’s motion, think 
it possible, and though they may be suspected of a latent 
design to evade the State claim, still analogy is in their 
favour. Land split into peasanf properties often fetches in. 
Belgium fifty years’ purchase, and in France and Holland, 
despite a taxation devised originally to hit the peasantry, 
forty years’. If the sellers only got thirty they would gain 
33 per cent. on their outlay in six months, and this without 
an hour's risk, for they would not part with their money till 
they got the land. Moreover, they need not invest any very 
enormous sum, for the experiment could be tried with 100,0002., 
just as weil as with the million asked for from Parliament, 
Of course if they succeeded landlords in difficulties would begin 
to try the plan for themselves, but then that is exactly the 
thing required ; the land is sold, and through whom matters 
to the nation very little indeed. The point is that a system 
of sales by plots, the system for which an agricultural 
population everywhere out of England hungers ferociously, 
would be fairly inaugurated. If the French peasantry had 
no land, they could not be kept quiet a week, any more than 
the “labourers” of Naples, who are the real support of 
brigandage ; yet, getting the land, French peasants are only 
too Conservative, witness the Assembly they sent up in 1849.. 
But it may be asked, could the peasants buy? We believe it 
will be found that in every country where the petite culture 
exists the peasants have always money for one purpose, the 
control and completion of their own patches of soil. If they 
have it not, they borrow it, the root of that colossal system of 
mortgage which frightens economical observers in France, 
and which one day may furnish a tremendous weapon to 
Napoleon. An offer to pay off all the peasant mortgages by 
State loans at three per cent. is one he has often hinted his 
intention to make, and which would bring the whole body of 
the peasantry back to his side as to their greatest benefactor. 
But is not the interest of a mortgage equivalent to a rent? 
Not in the least degree. A mortgaged owner pays, no doubt, 
a quit-rent under the name of interest, and it may be as 
heavy as his rent when sitting as mere tenant at will, but as 
long as he pays it he is owner, is not liable to eviction, cannot 
lose his “‘ betterments,” cares nothing about the squire’s appli- 
cation for his vote, can venture to kick the agent if he is 
unendurably impertinent, is, in fact, a freeman, master 
of himself, his house, and his future. The _ tenant 
at will paying the same rent in another form is not 


|master of any of those things, must vote as his land- 


lord bids him, smile when he is reprimanded, go into an 
agony of subservience when threatened with eviction. He is 
the servant, not of the squire—and an English squire and 
an Irish one are different people, if only because the Irishman 
is not of one race and creed with his tenants,—but of the 
squire’s agent, whose interest is to make of him a milch cow, 
a beast of burden, a serf taillable et corvéable a misericorde. 
Often he is better than his interest, but that is his interest, 
and one’s interest in the long run tells. “I keep the tenants 
well in hand,” says an agent, with a self-satisfied smile ; and 
he does, kindly enough very often, but with the kindness he 
would show to his horses, who are not hurt unless refractory. 
There are races in the world, odd as it seems to English 
squires, who object to that position, who will fight against it for 
generations, who in some cases, as in Naples, consider that a 
society which permits such a system is to be warred on unscru- 
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pulously, and among those races is the Irish. They have to be 
contented somehow, and if they can be contented bycommercial 
enterprise instead of by legislation, so much the better for all 

rties, and for the State first of all. There is, then, no con- 
fiscation in this plan, and no plea for raising that ery, no 
summons to class warfare, no cause for that talk of “ dangerous 
examples” which for thirty years has saved the Irish Church 
from its nevertheless inevitable abolition. A private purchaser 
duys and sells, and if a district is settled in the selling, if a 
discontented peasantry suddenly becomes an ultra-Conserva- 
tive squirearchy, with a notion like that of French vignerons 
—that an Executive which has to protect grape bunches 
cannot be too strong—why, that is an additional benefit, which 
the State is not bound in its disinterestedness to refuse. Is 
there not spirit enough in the City or the West to try this 
great experiment ¢ 





THE MEETING AT SALZBURG. 


HE subdued, and yet earnest and suspicious curiosity with 
which Europe is watching for the results of the Con- 
ference of Salzburg, between the Emperor of the French and 
the Kaiser, to come off, it is arranged, on Monday next, is un- 
fortunately only too intelligible. Two such Conferences have 
occurred since Napoleon has mounted the throne of France, 
each has been followed by a great war, and this one, if it 
produces a war at all, will produce a greater one than any 
seen in Europe since 1815. The cycle has come round at 
last, and the heir to Richelieu’s labours is compelled to see if 
he cannot undo Richelieu’s greatest work. The Emperor of 
the French goes to Salzburg with his Foreign Secretary to see 
if it be not possible to find in Austria the firm and great ally 
whom, for the second time in his career, he so sorely needs. 
The rise of Prussia has suddenly, in less than a year, rendered 
Napoleon doubtful of his own unaided strength, and in all 
Europe there is only Austria whose alliance can be of any 
service to his immediate designs. The position of France is, 
for the moment, singularly isolated, and net so completely 
without danger as English publicists are apt to assume. The 
Emperor, even supposing that he contemplates no war on 
Prussia, is aware that a war may at any moment be forced on 
him by opinion—the French, for example, would expect him 
to fight if Wurtemburg declared itself Prussian—and he 
must, to fight with reasonable safety, be sure of three things, 
—the quiescence of Italy, the neutrality of Spain, and the 
active friendship of some one of the great Powers of Europe. 
His need for the neutrality of Italy goes, as his subjects say, 
without talking. Italy now commands 300,000 very efficient 
soldiers—Englishmen think them inefficient, but they are at 
least as good as Frenchmen outside the corps d’élite—in 
Savoy they would be in a friendly country, and even a serious 
menace from them would paralyze a third of the strength of 
France. Victor Emanuel does not love the man who took his 
hirth-place, and Italy would risk much for a certainty of Rome. 
Queen Isabella, again, is Bourbon, rules 17,000,000 of persons 
not friendly to France, can put 120,000 very excellent infantry 
én motion, and might if she chose compel Napoleon to keep 
100,000 men within a hundred miles of the Pyrenees. 
Zt is said—we do not vouch for the statement, but we 
incline strongly to believe it—that she took the oppor- 
tunity of the Luxemburg affair to demand terms for 
Rome,—not for Spain, but Spain is as eager for Rome as 
for herself, —which startled Napoleon more than any incident 
in that negotiation, and revived his enthusiasm for a /evée 
en masse. At all events it is essential, in the judgment of M. 
Guizot as of Marshal Niel, that Spain, which is far nearer to 
France than Ireland to Great Britain, which has no foreign 
policy and an ultramontane bigot as sovereign, should be at 
least secure. And then, these points secured, Napoleon wants 
the alliance of one great power. The stakes to be played, if he 
challenges Prussia, are of frightful amount. It is by no means 
certain that France must win in such a contest, it is in truth 
exceedingly doubtful, and nothing less than success will justify 
the risk in French eyes. Granting, as we should grant freely, 
that France could never be conquered, that she could throw out 
‘by a convulsive effort any invader, or any coalition of invaders, 
that no statesman with the brain of Von Bismarck would ever 
ask from France territorial cessions, we must still perceive 
there is no certainty for Napoleon himself. France will not 
accept humiliation and Bonapartes together. The Emperor 
has his throne to think of as well as France, and to make his 
throne secure he must make victory nearly a certainty, or at 


deast 0 probable that defeat will be only a proof of the uncer- | 





tainty of war. He is searching, therefore, for an ally, and an 
ally worth having is very hard to find. The Russian Court, it 
seems clear, has finally refused his overtures. He cannot 
grant the one bribe which at St. Petersburg would cancel all 
engagements,—the possession of Constantinople,—and short 
of that the Czar has more to fear from Frederick William, 
who could raise Poland with a wave of his hand, and send 
30,000 fine Polish troops to lead the insurrection, than from 
any other potentate or power. Scandinavia is friendly, not to 
say coquettish, but modern war is on a scale too heavy for 
Scandinavia, which, despite all the speeches now uttering by 
enthusiastic Danes, could not occupy 50,000 Prussians, and 
would risk extinction or a Russian Protectorate in occupying 
them. She might shell Memel or Dantzic, but that would be 
of little more assistance in the war than tearing off a man’s 
coat-tails in a set-to. The nationalities are of no use, for 
Posen cannot rise with both Berlin and St. Petersburg opposed, 
and Posen excepted Prussia is homogeneous. The minor Ger- 
man States have been sounded, and do not respond to the half- 
hesitating touch. Hanover is not keenly loyal, perhaps, but as 
against Frenchmen Hanover will give her last man. Davoust 
settled that for his master’s nephew, and Napoleon knows too 
much to believe the assurances of the Duke of Cumberland. 
Hesse would be powerless even if the Grand Duke were more 
than tolerated, the Lower Chamber of Wurtemburg has just 
announced that it will fight, if fight must be, with and not 
against North Germany, and ultramontane Bavaria is slowly 
yielding to resistless attraction. Her statesmen know their own 
history too well to believe in France. There is no hope there 
or in Italy, where the Government has no money for a great 
war, claims Rome as the reward of mere neutrality, and is bit- 
terly sensitive to French imperiousness. England, if friendly— 
and England's opinion is by no means certain—is not disposed, 
indeed, is not able, except under improbable provocation, to 
land battalions on the Continent, and in a war with Germany 
battalions may prove more useful than what we are pleased 
to call moral support. If Prussia had her fleet, England 
might be invaluable, but then that fleet is only one of the 
certainties of the future. There is no ally except Austria 
upon whom France can calculate, and it is to secure Austria 
that the Emperor Napoleon is gone to Salzburg with his 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Will he secure Austria? It is very difficult, it is nearly 
impossible, to answer a question which still depends mainly 
on the will of one singularly reserved and not over able man, 
but we should say he would not. It is possible that 
Napoleon may, as in Lombardy, enchant or captivate his 
interlocutor. It is possible, also, that he may offer such a 
chance of glorious vengeance that the Kaiser, who is Haps- 
burg and Ultramontane, devoted to his dignity and his Church, 
both of which have suffered fearfully, may resolve to stake all 
upon one more throw, to be master of all South Germany— 
that must be the bribe—or King of Hungary alone. This is 
possible, but all the probabilities are the other way. The 
Kaiser cannot have forgotten what France has inflicted on 
him, the loss of Italy, the loss of his brother, the rejection of 
his alliance after Sadowa. He is German at heart still, 
and though there is loyalty left in German Austria, it is 
by no means certain that it is strong enough to bear alliance 
with a foreigner, and a hated foreigner, for the sake of break- 
ing up the now visible German unity. The Kaiser is King of 
Hungary, and it is by no means the interest of Hungary to 
reunite herself to Germany, or to fight heartily against 
Prussia, who can offer her a protected autonomy, and who 
would have done it if the late war had lasted another month. 
The Kaiser is King of Bohemia, and Bohemia prefers the 
present state of affairs, under which she hopes, very irration- 
ally, that an enclave of Germany, with a population of five 
millions, a German aristocracy, and a separate dialect, may 
become—something no Czech quite knows what. Doubtless 
amidst all this the troops would move as they were bid, and 
they are numerous and brave; but they could not get at 
France at once, and while a Prussian victory on French soil 
would excite in Vienna a fever of pro-German enthusiasm, a 
French victory on Prussian soil would cause an explosion of 
anti-Gallican hostility. The Kaiser, moreover, has an empty 
treasury, and though a suspension of interest on his bonds 
would relieve rather than injure his finances, it would destroy 
his last chance of German sympathy. Frankfort hates 
Prussia, but it dearly loves dividends paid in cash on the 
day they are due. And, finally, there is no certainty that 
Russia will remain quiet if Austria moves; and if she does 
not, Austria will be compelled to post at least half her force 
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in Galicia and the valley of the Danube, far away from the 
immediate scene of action. She cannot see her own pro- 
vinces in rebellion, or the key of her house in Russian hands. 
It is possible, we admit, but it is scarcely probable, that the 
Kaiser, with his personal pride wounded by the fate of his 
brother, a fate due, when all is said, mainly to Napoleon, with 
his German subjects hesitating, his Hungarian subjects intent 
on autonomy, his Polish subjects looking at Russian bribes as if 
they thought them tempting, and his army still without breech- 
loaders, will run tle tremendousrisk. The Hapsburgshavenever 
been madmen, never unable to wait, seldom disposed for ventures 
in which the stake covered more than they could pay. Unless 
an evil destiny, as half Europe believes, is making sport of the 
House, its fortunes will not once more be placed on the green 
cloth. Much may depend on Baron von Beust, and Baron von 
Beust hates Prussia; but then he is not a Hapsburg, not a 
Catholic, not a friend of France, and not an original, but only 
a criticizing genius. No man in Europe sees a coming colli- 
sion more clearly, and no man in Europe is less likely to shut 
off the safety-valve, and trust to the momentum of his speed. 

Napoleon will return, we conceive, with the alliance un- 
made, and then what will he do? Will he fight, or ‘crown 
the edifice,” or gloomily await what fate may send, or turn 
upon smaller powers, or what? We doubt if there is a man in 
Europe, himself included, who can yet form a definite idea ; 
but the balance of probabilities would still seem to be greatly in 
favour of war. It is but power to power, after all, for none of 
the reasons which would impel the Kaiser to reject an alliance 
with Paris would impel him to form one with Berlin. Napo- 
leon might win, and then all is smooth for him; and if he loses, 
it is but giving way to the Revolution, after all. The real 
alternative is to grant liberty at once, and if there is a man 
in Europe to whom the ré/e of constitutional sovereign must 
seem impossible it is Napoleon, who has accomplished so 
much by secrecy and surprise. His greatness and his weak- 
ness, his dreamy but still grand statesmanship and his fears for 
his personal ease and security are alike opposed to concessions 
which would in his view terminate his authority. His is not 
the temper to play the réle of King’s cloak, not the intellect 
which can make itself master of a free Cabinet. He will 
probably fight, even if he is alone; but if he wins the Kaiser 
he will certainly fight, and that is why the meeting of Salz- 
burg is watched with such intense anxiety. 





THE TRUE USE OF INDIAN COUNCILS. 


HE special defect of Indian politicians is their want of 
eclecticism. Each man who studies India, whether from 


basis of a fierce party struggle, on which the opinion of every 
man concerned can be predicted a week before it is expressed, 
“It is of no use,” said a considerable politician to us the 
other day, “it is of no use to consult these men. They 
never agree, and they never will attempt to reconcile their 
flat contradictions ;”’ and it is only too true. 

Weare sorry to see this dogmatic, or rather, absolutist spirit 
entering into parliamentary discussions on India, but it was 
positively rampant in the debate on Monday night. The real 
subject of dispute, obscured by many incidental issues, was the 
expediency of governing Indian provinces by “men” or by 
“systems,” or in clearer political language, by governors with 
Councils round them, or governors without those incumbrances, 
| Lord Cranborne, like the ablest Anglo-Indians, was all for men. 
| Councils, he thought, diminished at once responsibility and 
} power. He would choose the best man, and then leave him 
| alone, reduce the Home Council to a body of clerks, turn the 
Council of the Viceroy into a department, govern Bengal 
through a single individual unfettered by irresponsible and 
usually incompetent persons, and, in fact, create a hierarchy 
of absolute but responsible dictators. Mr. Mill, on the other 
hand, thinks Councils essential and minutes guarantees 
for wisdom; would keep up the Home Council, strengthen 
the Viceroy’s Council, introduce everywhere the delibe- 
rative element. He is supported, we believe, by a smaller 
but powerful section of Anglo-Indians, by most English 
statesmen, and by the general tendency of English opinion, 
which, trained under an aristocratic system, has an over- 
cautious horror of individual caprice. There is ground here, 
and there are forces for a real contest, and nobody rose to say 
that the contest is waste of power, that the two systems are 
perfectly compatible, and that neither can by possibility be 
worked alone. If each representative man would take a little 
from the other the two could build a working policy, but 
while they are contending, they produce nothing but what we 
now see—a system which is almost a negation of government, 
and which would destroy the Empire, but that at the first 
shock it invariably goes to pieces, and a Dictator of some kind 
steps forward to the front. : 

With Lord Cranborne, we believe that personal power, 
accompanied by personal responsibility, is the grand principle 
for Indian administration. There can be no representation 
there, and there is not intended to be any. Oonsequently, as 
there must be despotism, it should be an effective and a pro- 
gressive one, a despotism which can initiate ; and the despotism 
of a Council never can be anything but critical. It is not con- 
| sistent enough, or original enough, or, above all, swift enough 
| for the true work of an Indian governor, which is, in one word, 











within or from without, ends by acquiring certain fixed ideas, ; founding. Distances are too great, populations too numerous, 
which he elevates into principles, and applies, so to speak, | difficulties too sudden and too vast to be dealt with by any power 
“absolutely,” without reference to conditions, or circum- | less concentrated than that of an individual acting instantly, and 
stances, or difficulties of detail. He will borrow nothing, will | stimulated by the consciousness that success or failure depends 
compromise nothing, will spare nothing, but maintains his | upon himself alone. Boards are too timid, too purposeless, and 
‘view’ as the one truth which can alone reinvigorate, or | too sheltered from opinion ever to succeed in Indian work, 
indeed ‘save,’ the Indian Empire. No matter whether his | whether the work be the conquest of a province, the preven- 
pet fancy is responsibility, or power, or railway communication, | tion of a famine, or the introduction of a new plant like 
or great canals, or annexation, or the support of native States, | quinine. They will deliberate, but they will never do. 
or local government, or centralization, or the cultivation of | There must be a man to act, and if there is a man with 
individuality, or the establishment of system, that fancy is | sufficient power, he, and he alone, must be held responsible 
the only panacea, the one grand idea upon which the pro-| for misusing, or, what is much commoner, neglecting to use 
sperity, or, as these people usually put it, the preservation of | that power. Moreover, apart from this general truth, it is 


India depends. We have known great Indians who were | always wise to bring institutions into some accord with the 


Jacobins in their ardour for canals, Terrorists in their zeal 
for county courts, bloodthirsty in their hatred or love of pro- 
selytism, and we never met one—we say it deliberately—who 
had not in some corner of his head an “ idea,” from which he 
hoped all things, for which he would suffer all things, to 
which he referred all things. Steadiness of administration is 
good, consequently the whole Parliamentary system of Great 
Britain is to be set aside, in order that the Secretary of State 
may be a permanent officer! Local responsibility is good, so the 
Viceroy is to be relieved from all control, or even supervision 
from Great Britain. Parliamentary influence is good, so Parlia- 
ment is to sanction every item in a budget it cares nothing about. 
Railways are good, so guarantees are to be increased till the 
first insurrection will throw a sixpenny income-tax upon 
Great Britain. Irrigation is good, so railways are to stop in 


order that all available resources may be expended on big | 


ditches. Responsibility is good, so nobody is to do anything 


| feelings and instincts of those who live under them, and in 
India natives and Europeans equally loathe Boards,—natives 
because they believe power to be a trust from above, and the 
will of the ruler part of the essence of law; Europeans, 
because as birds of passage they feel their lives too short for 
the delays inseparable from government by committee. 
| Parliamentary government is not, necessarily, so slow as it 
is believed to be—look at this session—but if men lived only 
fifteen years they would not stand parliamentary govern- 
ment. Anglo-Indians live only fifteen years, all careers being 
arranged on the basis of twenty-five years of health, of which 
the first five are passed in opening their eyes, three more at 
home, and the two last in a careful effort to dissociate their 
minds from India as much as possible. It is by “men” 
alone, as Lord Cranborne says, that anything can be effected 
quickly enough, from a conquest to a canal. 
| But that principle being laid down, what reason is there 





without writing his reasons. Power is good, so every Sub-| for throwing “men” into the hands of irresponsible, in- 
Deputy Assistant-Commissioner is to hang anybody he pleases | visible, or unworthy advisers? Nobody but a fool will ever 
without a trial. Every Anglo-Indian considers every other | govern or attempt to govern an empire he does not know out 
a fanatic or a fool, and eyery course of action becomes the | of the depths of his moral consciousness. And every Indian 
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official, Viceroy, Governor, or Chief Commissioner, is always 
attempting to govern an empire he does not know. Whether 
he is sent out from England or bred up in India, he never 
knows and never can know one-tenth of his jurisdiction, one- 
third of his people, or one-fifth of the instruments with whom 
and through whom he must work. Sir John Lawrence is 
supposed to know India intimately, probably does know it as 
well as any man alive, and Sir John Lawrence, only three 
years ago, nearly caused a rebellion in Oude through simple 
ignorance. He had not an idea that there was a province in 
the north where the peasantry were all tenants at will, and 
declared them all by a single fiat copyholders. Yet in Oude 
he was, so to speak, on his own ground; and he has to rule 
Madras, which he absolutely knows nothing about, and Bom- 
bay, which he only comprehends through analogies. No man 
who ever lived in India was supposed to have a knowledge of 
the Hindostanees equal to that of Sir James Thomason—his 
ideas were latterly dogmas, utterances before which Viceroys 
and Directors bowed their minds like clergymen before texts— 
vet he had not been dead three years before it was demon- 
strated to the conviction of all men that all his leading ideas 
were erroneous, that the people loathed the system which for 
their sake he had remodelled society to establish. Things in 
India are too big for human faculties to master. Every 
province is an empire, every class a people, every order affects 
nations, every innovation shakes a society, every custom is a 
belief of millions, a branch railway is twice the length of the 
Great Western, a tea-garden covers half a county. Every 
man so situated must, if he is not either a fanatic or a 
fool, get knowledge from some one, and surely that some one 
may as well have a right to tell him what he knows freely. 
Those who have such a right form a Council, call it what we 
like, but that Council need not be executive. Let it exist, 
and write, and compel the Governor to write, as Mr. Mill 
suggests, and then let the Governor act for himself, as Lord 
Cranborne proposes. Make him as absolute as Napoleon ; but 
Napoleon sits and listens before he decides, and very patiently 
too. That eclectic system, if patiently applied, would meet 
every case, or almost every case, now upon the carpet. Let 
the Home Council remain as it is, but let the order of the 
Minister of State, who is responsible to Parliament, be in 
every department final, the Council advising, but he acting, 
if need be, contrary to advice. Let the Viceroy’s Council 
advise without voting, and the Viceroy, who is responsible to 
the Minister, act when they have advised alone. Let the 
Governor of Bengal be Governor as much as the Governor of 
Ceylon, or Jamaica, or Poland; but let the three best in- 
formed men in Bengal have a right of telling him things and 
of making him think out things, and of compelling him to 
consider before he, for example, decides on shutting up 
all temples in Bengal—a thing very nearly done once. 
Then give the Chief Commissioners, who really are abso- 
lute, the right to call their two assistants—the financial and 
judicial chiefs—into “Council,” and the hierarchy will be com- 
plete. Individual men will be omnipotent and responsible, 
but compelled to re‘lect before they use their omnipotence, to 
realize at all times their responsibility. Councils need not be 
screens unless we like, and if their opinions are merely 
opinions, not semi-judicial utterances, they will not be. A 
President in America has a Cabinet, but who attributes any 
act or failure to act to anybody but the President himself ¢ 
It is Presidential government we want in India, and if needful, 
to secure it we would permit each Governor to appoint and to 
remove his own Council. Responsibility can be made perfect, 
even though we compel deliberation ; and unless we compel it 
we shall some day have the “ wise’ and “ responsible’ despot 
doing something which will cost us millions. We shall not 
get many men more competent than Lord Canning was after 
1860, and he produced the most dangerous incident which 
ever occurred in India,—that white mutiny which almost 
startled Lord Palmerston into feebleness—by an order which 
he thought purely formal, and had probably never considered 
for five minutes. 


THE PARKS BILL. 
\ R. HARDY has been well advised in withdrawing the 
4 Bill for the regulation of the Parks, and we trust we 
shall hear no more of it till 1869. The Cabinet, or rather 
the Tory section of the Cabinet, are doing a very unwise 
thing in attempting such a measure before the new Par- 
liament meets. They are risking a quarrel with the work- 
men of London, or, at all events, of East London, upon 


a question which can easily be described as one of caste. 
The English masses are not yet prepared to do much for 
equality, but they resent inequality, that is, any attempt to 
assert their inferiority as a caste, with a bitterness which 
Frenchmen could not exceed. They believe, rightly or 
wrongly does not matter to the argument, that the real 
origin of this Bill is the dislike of the residents in the West 
End, of the educated, the comfortable, and the well-dressed, 
and of the party which represents these classes in the House, 
to the intrusion of vulgar and ill-dressed persons into a place 
set apart for the Upper Ten Thousand and their pleasures. 
They are not to intrude, they say bitterly, on their betters, 
even when their betters are enjoying the open spaces for which 
they themselves equally help to pay. The very Government, 
which ought to be impartial, is on the side of the rich, is in- 
tent on securing conveniences to the “ aristocracy”’ which 
it refuses to the masses of the people. A meeting of 
“blacks,” they think, would not have been prohibited, but 
meetings of corduroys are to be put down by law. It 
would be most imprudent for a British Government at 
any time to quarrel with the people while under the 
influence of this idea, the only one which makes them 
utterly unreasonable, but it is most imprudent just now, 
when a long contest followed by a partial victory has made 
the workmen at once irritably sensitive and unusually confi- 
dent in their strength, and when the Legislature itself has 
lost something of its old respect. Statesmen may sneer at 
the absurdity of the feeling, but a House of Commons which 
has decided that it does not adequately represent the people 
will not be obeyed by the people like one which has confi- 
dence in its own*rights and its own position. Within eighteen 
months a Parliament will be assembled which cannot be 
accused or even suspected of class feeling, which can not only 
enforce its decision, but secure respect for it as an impartial 
one; and to force the matter on in the present Parliament is to 
run the grave risk of an intolerable situation, one which would 
compel English statesmen to choose between the alternatives of 
seeing the law disobeyed or enforcing obedience by bayonets and 
artillery. The Government may understand the bitterness of 
the feeling which prevails from the very unusual tactics 
adopted by the more extreme Liberals, who deliberately talked 
out the Bill, and the members are moderate, both in action 
and speech, compared with the mass of Londoners, who verily 
believe that they are about to be “done” out of a “right,” 
not by Parliament, but by a caste within its walls. 

There should be grave reason for risking a collision between 
the Government and the people on such a point, and there is 
no grave reason apparent. The official one, that the Parks 
are places for recreation and are injured by public meetings, 
is, after Mr. Mill’s compromise, wholly insufficient, for the 
Parks under his proposal would not be interfered with. He 
is ready to accept a measure confining the right to an out- 
of-the-way 200 acres, where meetings might be held without 
interfering with anybody, but this does not suit the promoters 
of the Bill. They do not want to save the Parks, but to 
abate what they consider a nuisance, the assemblage in their 
special district of masses of people excited by political feeling 
and accompanied by roughs—a very natural want, but not 
one which should hurry men who have England to look 
to as well as West London. Mr. Neate’s reason, that such 
meetings involve a coercion of Parliament, is better, but in 
no way a justification of the Bill. Suppose Hyde Park shut 
up and the Act fully obeyed, the people would still be at 
liberty to meet in the streets, where they would be far more 
dangerous, and exercise coercion in a far more direct and 
annoying form. The Member for Oxford says he himself did 
not vote for the Sunday Liquor Bill, because he thought it 
would offer an excuse for Hyde Park meetings; but he ought 
to have been at least as alarmed at a meeting in Pall Mall, 





whither, if the Parks are closed, it would be at once trans- 
| ferred. To be logical, Mr. Neate should propose to make open- 
air meetings illegal within the cab radius, a proposal which 
would involve one of two consequences,—either the police 
could disperse the crowds sure to assemble, in which 
case the force would soon be at open war with the mass of the 
population, or it could not, in which event we should have 
to “call out” the soldiers not once a century, but once a 
month, whenever men eager for mischief or excitement chose 
to summon a great crowd. Even if the Act were obeyed, it 
would be a most unwise one. There are occasions upon which it 
is both just and right that Governments should be stimulated 
to action by a clear perception that there is danger in further 
delay, that vast numbers of people are keenly, it may be 
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savagely, interested iu their proceedings, and a mass meeting 
is the least injurious and riskful way in which popular pres- 
sure can be applied. A mass meeting is a warning rather 
than a menace, and to render it illegal is to sit down upon 
a safety-valve, to make resistance to the law the only vehicle 
for the expression of popular discontent. Our whole Army 
could not garrison London if such a system were commenced, 
and the wildest Tory does not want to make a garrison indis- 
pensable to control the metropolis. The third, and best 
reason of all, that the Executive must not appear to 
yield to the compulsion of the mob of the capital, is 
in itself perfectly sound, but then whose fault was 
it that such an appearance ever existed? Surely that of 
this Cabinet, which is now trying to repair its own blunders 
by an Act which, if passed before Parliament has re- 
invigorated itself, may cause worse disasters than those 
in which the measure has its origin. The law must be 
enforced if it takes the sabre to enforce it, but let us 
at least be quite sure that it is the law, and not the will of a 
class, which the people intend to break through, and of this 
we cannot be sure till the new Parliament has assembled. 

We trust we shall not be mistaken. We neither deny nor 
question the absolute right of Parliament, the present one as 
well as the future, to make any regulations it pleases for the 
good order, safety, or convenience of the capital, or any class 
within the capital, the residents of the West Endincluded. We 
simply contend that the legislation proposed by the Ministry is 
unwise, because, owing to aseries of unfortunate circumstances, 
its object is sure to be entirely mistaken, because it will be 
accepted as a legislative interference with the people in favour 
of the class which now mainly fills the Legislature. From the 
moment the Householder Parliament meets that delusion can 
no longer exist, and the London workmen in resisting any 
Act it may be necessary to pass, will be wilfully and knowingly 
breaking a law deemed expedient by the representatives of 
the whole nation. If they then resist, they must take the 
consequences of presuming to set their will above 
that of the whole country, of preferring their own 
fancies to the deliberate judgment of the entire people. 
But to pass an Act involving what the masses believe to be 
an attack on their rights, for no adequate, or, at all events, no 
revealed reason, in the last session of a moribund Parliament, 
seems to us most unwise—to invite that resistance of numbers 
to the law which is, of all misfortunes, the greatest which can 
arrest the progress of a free country. There are a great many 
things much worse than a conflict between the soldiery and 
the people; anarchy, for one thing, is much worse ; but any- 
thing is better than a quarrel of castes which have not the 
smallest reason to quarrel with one another. 





GAS AND WATER. 


gered six months ago we predicted that all the efforts 

of the Gas Reformers, backed as they are by the whole 
body of London householders, would be wrecked on a super- 
stition. Parliament will have it that for a privileged Com- 
pany to divide more than ten per cent. is immoral, or selfish, 
or unpatriotic, or, at all events, evil in some way; and in 
obedience to that fantasy we are doomed to inferior gas for 
one more year. After immense efforts and careful inquiries 
by all manner of authorities, the consumers and the Companies 
began at last to approach each other. The consumers found 
that it would be very difficult to hand the supply over to the 
Metropolitan Board, the natural wish of ratepayers; that 
private competition could not be admitted in so crowded a 
city ; and that householders were very stupidly more eager for 
cheap gas than for gas perfectly pure. The thirteen Com- 
panies, on the other hand, found that the public was 
quite in earnest in insisting on some concession; that 
prices must come down; and that the gas supplied 
must be of somewhat better quality. After some ridicu- 
lous offers, therefore, they at last made, not with the 


best grace, one which could have been converted into a! 


reasonable one. Gas is now supplied at 4s. per 1,000 feet of 
twelve-candle power, and the Companies agreed to supply gas of 
sixteen-candle power at 3s. 9d. per 1,000, an improvement in 
quality of 33 per cent., and a reduction of price by 6} per 
cent., and to submit to audit, supervision, and so on, as the 
Committee might arrange. This was not quite enough; but 
if the Committee had pressed they might, we believe, have 
secured eighteen-candle-gas, that is, an improvement of 50 per 
cent.; but, at all events, they agreed to the terms, and 
the arrangement broke down upon a totally different 


point. The Metropolitan Board, and the City Corporation, 
and the consumers, and Mr. Flintoff were all carted out of the 
way ; but the superstition remained in the road, and the Com. 
mittee could not get over it. They would not allow the 
Companies to divide any dividend they liked, and broke off 
the negotiations upon that point alone. Mr. Orwell Phillips, 
the Secretary to the Chartered Gas Company, in a letter to 
the Zimes on Thursday, states distinctly that there was no 
other point remaining at issue, and this is borne out by the 
Select Committee’s report. The Companies, as they put it, 
indeed, do not want quite unlimited rights as to dividend; 
but permission to continue to raise back dividends up to 10 
per cent., as they are now doing, that is, in fact, to divide as 
much as they like till they have divided as much as is equal to 
an average dividend of ten per cent. since the formation of the 
Companies. After that they propose to form a reserve fund, 
and drop the price of gas as the reserve fund increases till, 
the ten per cent. being secure for ever, the price will be 
scarcely above, if at all above, the actual cost of production. 
The Committee, however, would not hear either of this pro- 
posal, or of our simpler one, to expunge from the Act all 
mention of dividend, and the Companies retired, proceedings 
dropped, and the Committee in an emotion very like spiteful- 
ness recommend that the Metropolitan Board shall be allowed 
to compete in open market for the supply, a privilege of which 
the Board is not very likely to avail itself, and which if it 
did would prove disadvantageous to the public. It is to the 
interest of Londoners to be supplied with gas by their municipal 
rulers, because the profit will find them an easy revenue, but 
it is not their interest to supply the municipality with funds 
to wage a contest in which defeat means increased rates, and 
victory rates not diminished. The Metropolitan Board, if 
only allowed to compete, must either undersell the Companies 
or get no business. If it undersells them, it will make too 
little profit to lighten rates; if it does not, its works will have 
to be kept up at the ratepayers’ expense. That compromise 
clearly will not work, and the Committee apparently sees its 
way to no more practical device. 

Will anybody give us a reason why Gas Companies should 
not divide 100 per cent. if they can make it? That dividend 
certainly will not diminish quality, for the greater the profit 
the greater will be the temptation to keep the public in good 
humour; and, moreover, the minimum quality is fixed by the 
Act of Parliament. It certainly will not increase in price, for 
that, also, is fixed by statute, and a prosperous company is 
exactly the one which can best afford to accept low prices in 
consideration of large demand. Ten sixpences are to them 
more than a crown, for accident may prevent one payment, 
but will scarcely prevent ten. It is the unprosperous, 
not the prosperous railways, which try to screw up fares. 
It is, of course, essential that companies which possess a 
practical monopoly should be compelled to abstain from 
using their power to plunder the community, but this end is 
attained by the limitation on price, and is not secured by limit- 
ing dividends, the only effect of the latter plan being to legalize 
waste. Companies are not philanthropic by nature, and a 
company not allowed to pocket its own money in dividends 
pockets it in jobs, contracts to leading shareholders, extra- 
vagant salaries to officials, and pleasant wastefulnesses generally. 
Moreover, it makes no improvements. Why should it improve 
when it is to get nothing by improving except trouble, risk, 
and responsibility ? Had the Companies been let alone, their 
direct interest would have been, first, to reduce expenditure and 
improve management, till they had made their dividend very 
great indeed—quite a possibility—and then to avoid parliamen- 
tary unpleasantnesses by giving gas of a quality and at a price 
which would make competition hopeless. Under the present 
system their only interest is to get all they can, and the Select 
Committee itself complains that one company wastes 50 per 
cent. more than another in expenses of management. Why 
not? when the only effect of saving is to induce Parliament 
to decree that savings shall be confiscated, as was provided in 
the original Gas Reform Bill. We are no friends to the Gas 
| Companies, which provide very bad gas at very high prices, 
}and will not take the trouble involved in the manufacture of 
|a perfectly pure article ; but in fighting against limitation of 
| dividend they will have the support of the whole public, which 
‘is injured at every turn, in steam communication, and railway 
/management, and extension of telegraph wires, by this 
parliamentary superstition, which has, so far as we can 
| perceive, no justification whatever. Why, if the principle is 
/sound, are not all limited liability companies limited to 10 





;per cent.? Because they are not monopolies? That is a 
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sufficient apology for controlling the prices of privileged com- 
panies, but not for depriving them of the profits which, in 
spite of the control, their own skill and energy have secured. 

The question must now stand over till next session, but it 
is as well to remember that the basis of compromise between 
the Companies and the public is arranged, and that if Parlia- 
ment will surrender its delusion about limiting dividends the 
Companies will give the London public eighteen-candle gas at 
3s. 9d. the 1,000 feet, a great improvement on existing 
arrangements. The revision of the Water Supply also”stands 
over, but in this case also there is ground to believe that we 
shall next year be in a far better position, the Select Com- 
mittee having decided finally that the vital principle of the 
next contract shall be continuous instead of intermittent 
supply. They have ascertained that the water can be 
procured, and the only substantial difficulty in the way 
is the mode of preventing waste, for which two sug- 
gestions have been offered, One is to charge according 
to the quantity consumed, that is, to fine people in pro- 
portion to their cleanliness,—a suggestion which, while in 
the East End it would destroy half the effect of the improve- 
ment, would in the West End probably inflict a heavy addi- 
tional fine upon householders, who, besides using baths, are at 
the mercy of their servants. The other, and the better one, is to 
organize a careful system of inspection, which would not cost 
much more than the present system of turncocks, and which, 
while it would not stop the free use of water—a free, or rather 
careless use of it being an object to be sought, not one to be 
avoided—would prevent all accidental waste from injury to 
pipes, eisterns, stopcocks, and so on. If either of these checks 
can be worked, and the price lowered a little nearer the 
means of the very poor, Mr. Ayrton, the chairman and soul 
of the Committee, will have accomplished nearly as much for 
the civilization and health of London as the Commission of 
Sewers. To secure gas 50 per cent. better, and water without 
limit, in two sessions, is, at our English rate of speed, not dis- 
creditable work. 








LADY WALDEGRAVE ON VILLAGE AESTHETICS. 

HE Dowager Countess Waldegrave, an old lady of eighty, 
who speaks in a very kindly though somewhat lofty tone, 

has been expressing to some Cumberland girls, scholars in a 
school maintained by Mr. George Moore, the disgust secretly 
entertained by most old ladies at the way in which English girls 
of the poorer classes dress. ‘hey spend more than they can afford, 
she says, on ‘unnecessary and useless finery,” and do not look 
well after all. She has watched through a long life the increase 
of this tendency, and feels at length disposed to speak out, and 
warn village girls and their mothers that, while cheap fineries, 
“penny flowers” in particular, are ‘not neat,” neither are they 
desirable, for they will find that most mistresses ‘* will object 
to that kind of finery, which is not suitable to the station in which 
it has pleased God to place them.” We fegr her ladyship’s 
reasons for being neat will not weigh quite so heavily with English 
girls, even in Cumberland, or with their mothers, as she probably 
hopes they may. Girls of the present day, like boys, are apt to 
think that the Catechism is a production with Tory tendencies ; 
that their ‘“‘stations” were fixel by man, and not by God, 
and to regard the desire to get out of them—to “ get on,” 
as men put it—as anything rather than a vice. ‘To be a 
servant is not the one form of a “ girl’s young dream,” nor is 
it the first object of any social system to produce good servants, 
else were that of New England a humiliating failure. If the 
only evil of cheap finery were a little discontent among the mis- 
tresses, cheap finery might be put up with very easily, if only 
under the belief that a girl who dresses well according to her 
lights is very apt to have more virtues than the slattern, that the 
vanity of appearance is very near akin to the virtue of self- 
respect. Very few of us would be quite as good in rags, or even 
in clothes which subjected us to ridicule or remark from every 
passer-by. ‘The Countess, however, took advantage of her 
years to state a very unpalatable buat still very genuine 
truth,—the extreme distaste of the educated class for the dress 
which girls of the poorer sort, more especially in the country, 
accustom themselves to wear. It is with many a positive 
loathing, and it is not altogether unjustifiable. The dress 
is very bad, and it is becoming, as the Countess says, worse every 
day. The men’s dress in many places is bad enough, the service- 
able and really handsome velveteen and corduroys, or the less 
good-looking but neat fustian, being discarded for second-hand 
black cloth, ill made, ill fitted, and ill in accord alike with boots 











and hat, the two articles in which cost tells most distinctly ; but 
the men are well dressed compared with the women. They will 
imitate a costume made beautiful only by taste and costliness in 
cheap and tasteless materials, usually ill in accord as to colour, 
always ill cut, often set off by flashy ribbons, as much out of place 
and as conspicuous as the ribbons in a recruiting-serjeant’'s cap, 
and sometimes improved by cheap jewellery of designs which till 
within the last two years were uniformly wretched. Some of the 
French patterns now introduced in such things are, we admit, in 
better taste,—brooches, in particular, of sound design, being sold 
for a shilling or two, or sometimes even less, ‘The decent cap of 
our grandmothers’ time is disappearing, the shawl or cloak is 
replaced by something believed to be a mantilla, the expense of 
washing increases every day, and the boot is replaced by a thing 
which everybody but the girl herself would call a ball slipper 
half worn out. A French peasant girl spending half the sum 
manages to look better,—better, that is, as a picture, apart alto- 
gether from the air of brassiness Englishwomen of almost any 
grade acquire from being over-dressed. The evil is a great one, 
not only because mistresses do not like finery—they have to put 
up with annoyances much more reasonable than that,—but because 
a genuinely bad costume lowers the class which wears it, impairs 
natural dignity, corrupts the natural taste, and causes in the 
long run an exasperation of that petty class jealousy which 
of all the smaller vices produces the worst results. The poorer 
class would be as much the better for not mimicking the middle- 
class, as the latter would be for not imitating the French demi- 
monde. 

We admit Lady Waldegrave’s case, but is she, or are the 
thousands of English mistresses who sympathize with her, quite 
in the right as to their mode of attacking the admitted evil? 
Do they not make too much of a caste question of it, treat the 
matter too much as if a little cheap finery affronted their pride, 
instead of merely outraging their taste? It is rather annoying 
even to a Cumberland girl, we should fancy, to be told that God 
has fixed her ‘ station ” for ever, so that a bit of finery is almost 
a crime, a parasol a wickedness deserving comment from the 
pulpit, and a penny flower an offence for which a mother may be 
lectured in her own house. Are not employers a little silly when 
they treat a bare head as an impertinence, and with their own 
daughters’ hair falling down to the waist scold a parlour-maid 
because she, too, thinks ample hair something of a natural 
adornment? ‘There is no reason that we know of why, while foot- 
men wear a livery, housemaids should not wear one too, for though 
it might be wiser to discontinue both, neither as yet conveys any 
real sense of degradation. ‘The American idea, that a ‘‘ coach- 
man in his own clothes is a citizen who gets his living by driving, 
but a coachman in livery is a thing”—a sentence hurled at Pre- 
sident Pierce—has not yet reached England, and till it has house- 
hold livery is no oppression. Still, the notion of a fitting uniform 
for each class, which is the root of all arguments like Lady 
Waldegrave’s, is passing away with the Feudal system ; in towns 
has wholly disappeared. Would it not be expedient, therefore, 
considering the way things are going, just to inquire if the root of 
the mischief may not be mere bad taste, to be corrected not by 
dignified lectures from people who would be very much hurt if 
their hearers lectured back, but who have no more right to lecture 
than to listen—the remark does not apply to Countess Walde- 
grave, whose age amply justified her speech—but by introducing 
better standards? English women have not instinctive taste—if 
there be such a thing —and what standards have they to learn from? 
‘There is and has been for a century no national costume such as 
forms the foundation of the Parisian servant dress, and of that of the 
working Scotch girl, and the village girls are driven to copy some- 
thing. What should they copy except the best dressed class they 
see?—and this is all they do, the secret of all their failures. There 
is nobody else to imitate, and they must either devise for them- 
selves—an impossible task, even if they had the courage to attempt 
it—or make the best imitation they can. Ouly one class, the 
drapers’ shop girls in some great cities, wear a uniform at once 
neat enough and handsome enough to be a standard, and 
how many Cumberland girls see that, or could make it if 
they did see it? Expense enters heavily into the question, for 
girls and mothers such as Lady Waldegrave cautioned do not 
pay milliners’ bills, and very few close-fitting dresses can be made 
without some skill. The very best one a working woman could 
wear, a riding habit of stuff cut short at the ancles, is utterly 
beyond ordinary village skill, and its beauty depends entirely 
upon make, ‘The poor girls are literally driven to imitate one 
particular kind of dress, and will not be driven out except by 
careful instruction. A few patterns, or rather a few specimens of 
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good dresses, cheap, neat, and good-looking, and not too unlike 
ordinary costume, and a few lessons in dressmaking, or rather 
cutting-out—for the root of failure is there—would, we suspect, do 
much more than any number of lectures, which cannot always be 
delivered by Countesses of eighty, and are apt when they come 
from less highly placed and less venerable persons to sting 
a natural and in its way a decidedly healthy pride. Suppose 
Mr. George Moore tries the experiment in Wigton, where he has 
done so much? We will answer for it, he will effect in five years 
more reform than in fifty years of lecturing. The present dress is 
not aconvenient one, while it is an expensive one, and there is, 
therefore, nothing to prevent that education of the eye which 
Parisians, Spaniards, and English gipsies seem to acquire without 
effort, but which among English people must be instilled as care- 
fully and as slowly as the arts of reading and writing or the 
mystery of arithmetic. Surely we might teach village girls that 
cherry-coloured ribbons do not ‘‘ go” with a pink bonnet before 
we lecture them on the iniquity of such gauds? How are they, 
bred under grey skies and but just escaped from barbarism, to 
know that brightness is not an absolute equivalent for beauty, 
that yellow braid on a scarlet bodice is not the perfection of taste ? 
‘* None of your gaudy colours for me,” said the old woman ; ‘ I’m 
for plain red and yaller,” and she spoke the true feeling of un- 
trained Northern taste. The girls do not wear barred muslins 
because they like cross bars, but because they want to look well, and 
could be taught that bars do not suit dumpy figures just as easily 
as they can be taught that dishes should be set square, or towels 
hung straight on the towel horse. The quarrel about the cap 
is, we suppose, incurable, being a matter of caste, and crino- 
line is dying, but the bonnet might be improved into a hat, 
and the boots into something fitted for walking in a very litttle 
while. As to ornaments, Mr. Cole is, perhaps, a little extravagant 
in his praises of the Castellani collection of democratic jewellery,—at 
least if he really said he would go down on his knees to Birmingham 
to buy it,—but he is on the right scent. Pretty things will not be re- 
jected if they are once seen because they are artistic, or because 
they are cheap; but where are the pretty things? At present the 
country girl has no ideal except a brass imitation of an ornament, 
often ugly enough in gold, or the glass rubbish carried about 
by the tallymen, rubbish manufactured by the half-ton at a 
time, and utterly discreditable to the designers. It can’t be bet- 
ter? Pooh! we have bought shell flowers for three-pence arranged 
as brooches which bees would light on; and a Maltese will 
make a bracelet out of a sixpenny-piece. We shall be told, 
of course, that all these ideas preclude the imitation of one 
class by another, and that imitation is the end, but we simply 
reply that we accept the end, and only suggest the imitation of 
good models instead of bad. Look at that rector’s daughter going 
to trim flowers in a brown holland dress, without an ornament, 
and why should not that be copied as well as the airified 
costume, which only experience and expense can make becoming ? 

The boys want the esthetic lessons and the pictures of costume 
just as much as the girls, and do not even get lectures from 
Countesses. They have, at least, two chances of a good and 
effective costume, and at present use neither. They see every day 
the railway porter’s dress, the neatest, most convenient, and most 
durable yet used in Europe, and they do not adopt ‘it; and very 
little would turn the smock into the blouse, but nobody shows 
them how to make the effort. Their vanity is as great as that 
of the girls, and their ignorance greater, but both can be con- 
quered by education. It is no more difficult to teach a country 
lad that a jacket is becoming, and a short coat is not, than 
it is to teach him the rule of three, a feat which half a century 
since was gravely believed to be quite impossible, just as our 
country readers will to-day assert that teaching esthetics to 
villagers under twenty is ludicrous waste of time. It may be so, 
but if it is so the effort to educate is waste of time too, and we would 
just recall one little but very encouraging fact. Do our readers 
remember what cheap china was like before 1851? It has not 
taken sixteen years to induce even villagers to see that a lunatic 
design like the willow-pattern plate was offensive to the eye, and 
that absurdity had a support which the cherry-coloured ribbons 
have not—the reluctance of the trade to give upa pattern producible 
in any number at the lowest price. 





THE FONTAINEBLEAU MURDER. 
HE point of this Mertens affair, as it strikes us, is the bizarre 
mixture which it presents of ‘‘ respectability,” as English 
people understand respectability, and crime, of regularity in the 
motive with licentiousness in the deed. We are accustomed to 








men and women committing crime, and more especially the crime 
of murder, upon impulse, or out of an intense crave, or because they 
are afraid, or jealous, or in a passion, or because they hunger for 
ease or pleasure, or for a few months’ enjoyment of the world. But 
here we have a woman of the best bourgeois type, staid, self- 
restrained, and able,—who has lived her whole life with a good 
character, who has no Messalina impulses, no malice, no lust for 
purple or fine linen, who is a fair wife and a good mother; who, 
in the supreme hour of her fate, stands up collectedly to face the 
moral torture of an inquisition by a French judge; who invents 
on the spur of the moment a story—as we shall presently show 
curiously able in the way it meets the facts—yet who becomes a 
procuress, and commits a singularly violent and shameful murder, 
in order to have the chance of slaving through life as a poor 
Parisian shopkeeper. She had no grand ambition, no Alnaschar 
dream, only a thirst for opportunity to keep a petty shop, and for 
that she committed one of the coolest and most cruel murders on 
record. Madame Frigard, the criminal, wife of a bankrupt 
draper in Caen, came recently up to Paris, to see if she could not 
with her industry and energy establish herself in some busi- 
ness which should give her children their fair chance in 
life. Small, plain, common, with keen eyes and thin lips, and 
thoroughly respectable—the President, who hunted her down with 
a vehement moral indignation which in England would be pro- 
nounced infamous, testified that the police were entirely satisfied 
of her good character—she had sustained a great misfortune. She 
had, when she married, a fortune of 7,000 frances, only 280/., but 
enough to establish a petty business, and had been deprived of it 
by her husband’s bankruptcy. Bankruptcy is a very shameful 
thing in France—where there exists a prejudice in favour of the 
Eighth Commandment obsolete in England—and the blow cut 
deep into his wife’s soul. She does not, from her evidence, seem 
to have disliked him, though, like a true Frenchwoman, she speaks 
in her evidence mainly of her children, but she seems to have vowed 
to herself to replace this money; if she could honourably, well, 
if not, then by any means which might be open to her. She first 
tried the Dousterswivel business, trying to persuade the owner 
of the Chateau of Crevecceur—descendant perhaps of Quentin 
Durward’s friend, though that is not probable—that buried 
treasure existed on his estate. Defeated in that object, she pro- 
ceeded to Paris, where she was introduced to Madame Mertens, a 
woman of a kind which it suits Englishmen to believe peculiar to 
France. Young, lively, and singularly attractive in figure, Madame 
Mertens believed herself ‘‘ virtually” a widow, and gave herself 
up to innumerable intrigues, not as the demi-monde do, with the 
hope of gifts, but from motives which Juvenal would have com- 
prehended, and which Feval has tried to explain, but on which 
English literature is wisely silent. During the trial, scores of 
photographs of her lovers were produced, and among the strange 
letters read—read to see if they substantiated Madame Frigard’s 
defence—were one or two which show that Madame Mertens 
could conceal her real character, that she was intriguante as well 
as voluptuary, and that she contrived to inspire an interest not 
altogether vile. “This woman had about 8,000fr., 320/., in hand, 
and on this sum Madame Frigard’s mind fastened like a vice. If 
she could get that she could buy a little Italian shop she knew 
of which its owners wished to sell, and commence the life of 
a Parisian bourgeoise, rising early and retiring late, working like 
a slave, saving pennies or halfpennies, and gradually heaping up a 
little sum, say, as a magnificent result, 150/. for each child. 
They, she says, in their country ignorance, would never know ; to 
them she would always appear the faithful, hard-working mother, 
with a sordid but uneventful history. It was a strange object for 
a criminal to fix on, and she adopted strange means. One could 
imagine a woman of that sort, strict, but dour, committing a 
single crime of the broad, bold type for such an end, and then 
living at once unrepentant and unsatisfied till her death as a weird 
old woman revealed her secret. It is easier to imagine such a career, 
when we remember that a Catholic never does, or, at all events, 
never need, carry the burden of a great sin absolutely alone. For him 
there is none of that absolute solitude which cows, and, in our judg- 
ment, purifies the conscience. The man who actually murdered 
the Czar Peter II. was, we have read, a Swiss of the best 
class, a man not avaricious or malignant, but serene, gentle, 
and philanthropic. He lived forty years afterwards in Switzer- 
land, beloved and respected by all around, and told his secret 
only in his memoir. He had, he said, loved virtue and hated 
iniquity, but the world was so constituted that without money a 
man never had sufficient control of himself, never sufficient inde- 
pendence to be either virtuous or evil. He had resolved 


therefore to accept any opportunity, good or bad, of achieving 
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competence, and then to begin living his own life; the Czarina 
offered him 60,000fr., 2,400/., and he strangled the Czar Peter, 
retired to his own valley, and thenceforward lived according to his 
nature, which was good. Asa matter of fact, that man, we have 
no doubt, misrepresented himself, inasmuch as he never forgot the 
absolutely exceptional circumstances of the case, a lunatic Sovereign 
absolute as a deity, and his successor ordering execution. Any 
Russian might have thought he had a moral right to execute 
Peter I1., and even a stranger would not have classed the act with 
ordinary murder. Still we can comprehend an isolated act com- 
mitted under a fatal delusion of the kind the Swiss attributed 
to himself, fatal because crime touches the soul as flame the 
diamond, which so touched may recover its value, but can 
never be identically the same; but what we cannot under- 
stand is the kind of criminality Madame Frigard steeped herself 
in. Women like her pardon murder sooner than a grand impro- 
priety, but she became for the chance of 320/. a procuress, doing 
duenna for the young Messalina, acting as go-between, screening 
excesses, and it isodd, but it seems true, rousing Madame Mertens’ 
Jovers to anxious warnings—some of which were read in court— 
that the woman was dangerous, Madame Mertens thought so too, 
for she wrote to one of them that Madame Frigard drugged her 
wine, but she continued the acquaintance, and on the 7th May 
of this year accompanied her, in extravagant spirits, dancing and 
singing, and, as we imagine, though it is only a deduction, more 
than a quarter drunk, to the wood of Fontainebleau. 

Here occurs a strange defect in the story, for which, as faras we 
see, no narrative accounts. Madame Mertens sat down in the 
most retired part of the wood, ate some food (it was found 
undigested in her stomach) drank some wine drugged by Madame 
Frigard (she had studied and possessed narcotics) slept, and was 
then killed by her companion, throwing her knee on the chest, 
her hand on the throat at the same instant. All that is clear, but 
how came Madame Mertens there? Madame Frigard’s story was 
that her victim went to meet a man named Williams, or, as she 
alled him, ‘‘ Ouilly ” (Willie), her first husband, and rather to the 
surprise of Paris, ‘‘ Quilly,” a respectable Englishman, who had 
quitted Madame Mertens when he discovered her character, turned 
ap, and gave his history. He had nothing clearly to do with the 
matter, but we confess to a strong impression that his existence 
‘was no after-thought of Madame Frigard, but that knowing 
Madame Mertens’ history she had taken her to Fontainebleau, 
under pretence of some necessity for meeting ‘‘ Ouilly,” on 
whom as a jealous husband she intended if necessary to throw 
suspicion. At all events, there was Madame Mertens dead, 
and respectable Madame Frigard quitted her, completed the 
forgeries in her victim’s name half completed before, arranged 
with the proprietors of the Italian shop, paid the money, and 
quietly entered on one of the hardest, most restricted, and most 
penurious lives conceivable, that of a Parisian shopkeeper, with 
straitened means. She would have lived her life, had she succeeded, 
with all these stains on her soul, not as an easy, luxurious woman, 
not as a repentant, remorse-stirred woman, but as a hard-working, 
industrious, average bourgeoise ; not affecting principle much, but 
supposed to be utterly incapable of travelling out of the routine. 
Providence, however, was against her ; the body was found, she 
was remembered as having pawned a jewel to pay for her ticket 
—a bit of needless precaution, such as criminals always try— 
she was arrested, tried, confronted by a judge armed with the 
history of her whole life, and, in spite of her cool defence, con- 
demned. ‘The extenuating circumstances alleged by the jury are 
only intended to save her from the guillotine, and she endures for 
the rest of a life which may be long a destiny far worse than 
death. The case has interested Frenchmen, we suspect, chiefly 
as one of those weird confusions of sensuality and bloodthirstiness 
which their novelists teach them to regard as common, but to us 
the single figure which distinguishes it from the mass of such 
cases, from ordinary crimes for money, is that of the great criminal, 
the draper’s wife, enduring infamy, plotting crime in order to 
gain the opportunity of recovering after the toil of years the 
power of being useful to her children. The mixture of sordidness 
and affection, cruelty and feeling, shamelessness and thirst for 
respectability is almost without a parallel in the history of crime, 
or paralleled only in that half told and still unintelligible tale, the 
confession of William Roupell. Brinvilliers in a cotton-print, 
Madame Lafarge with a crave for a right to wait in an Italian 
warehouse, a staid, and, so to speak, self-restrained murderess 
and procuress, is a new phenomenon worth more than a passing 
study. 





THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XXXVIII.—Berksuire, Oxrorpsuimre BuckiInGHAMSHIRE. 
HIS Province, as we have seen, was divided between the prin- 
cipalities of the West Saxons and Mercians, and most of it 
was held successively by the princes of both those States. Of the 
general character of the West-Saxon social system we have already 
spoken at length. That of the Mercians will fall more naturally 
under our notice of the Midland Counties of England, which con- 
stituted the heart of their possessions. It differed, indeed, but 
little from that of the Gewissas, the value assigned to the King 
and noble relatively to the ceorl or simple freeman being the same 
in both, but no trace of distinct grades in the class of nobles 
appearing in the case of Mercia. 

Turning to the particular counties included in this Province, 
and employing Sir Henry Ellis’s useful summary of the Domesday 
census, we find in Berkshire in the reign of William the Conqueror 
the names of 80 tenants in chief and 185 under-tenants; in 
Oxfordshire, 84 tenants in chief and 207 under-tenants and 
occupiers ; in Buckinghamshire, 70 tenants in chief and 223 under- 
tenants. In Berkshire, again, there are enumerated 1,827 
bordariit (cottagers) and 750 cotarii; in Oxfordshire, 1,889 
bordarii (no cotarii); in Buckinghamshire, 1,326 bordarii and 10 
cotarii. The villani amount in Berkshire to 2,623; in Oxfordshire 
to 3,545; in Buckinghamshire to 2,893. The absolute slaves 
number, in Berkshire, 792; in Oxfordshire, 963 ; in Buckingham- 
shire, 833. At Bertone, now Burton in Abingdon, in the parish of 
St. Helen’s, there are enumerated 10 merchants dwelling in front 
of the door of the church. 

Of the twelve market towns within the boundaries of Berkshire 
several date from Saxon times. Of the removal of the monastery 
to the site of Abingdon, and its consequent change of name, we 
have already spoken. Offa, King of the Mercians, had a palace 
there, and it was a place of importance in the time of the Hep- 
tarchy, as well as subsequently. When William the Conqueror 
departed from Abingdon, where he had passed his Easter in the 
year 1084, he entrusted the education of Henry, his youngest son, 
to the inmates of that monastery, and the reputation for learning 
which obtained for that Prince the epithet of Beauclerk may be 
attributable in some respects to the teaching of the good fathers 
of Abingdon. Grave accusations of incontinency were brought 
against the monks at the time of the Dissolution, and those against 
the abbot, Thomas Pentecost, alias Rowland, were especially 
enormous. The abbot, however, whether guilty or not, succeeded 
in making his peace with King Henry, for on subscribing to the 
Royal supremacy in 1534, and surrendering his monastery a few 
years later, he was invested with the park and mansion of Cumnor 
and other lands, and had a pension of 200/. a year. ‘The abbot 
seems to have shared the creed of his fellow-countymen, which 
gave rise to nearly the only proverb recorded of this county, ‘* ‘The 
Vicar of Bray will be Vicar of Bray still.” Bray is a village 
near Maidenhead, and its Vicar, Simon Aleyn, who became suc- 
cessively a Papist, a Protestant, a Papist, and a Protestant 
again, under the reigns of Heury VILL, Edward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth, ‘being taxed by one for being a turncoat and an 
inconstant changeling, ‘ Not so,’ said he, ‘for I always kept my 
principle, which is this, —to live and die the Vicar of Bray.’” A 
Vicar of Bray in the reign of James I. was less favoured in time- 
serving, for, as the story goes, his churlishness to the King, whom 
he encountered incognito after one of the Royal hunting parties, 
disappointed him of promotion, which was obtained by his more 
courteous curate, Henry III. held a Court at Abingdon. The 
erection, however, of two bridges (Burford and Culham) in 1416, 
Geoffrey Barbour giving the money, Sir Peter Besils the stone, 
and John Huchyns being the architect, appears to have laid the 
foundation of the independent life of the borough, it having been 
previously dependent for its prosperity on the monastery. In 
Leland’s time (Henry VIII.) the woollen manufacture flourished 
here, but the place had become so decayed in the time of Mary 
that on the representation of its poverty to the Queen by Sir John 
Mason, the diplomatist, she granted lands to enable the town to 
pay the fee-farm rent and to maintain its ancient state. She also 
granted it a charter of incorporation in the year 1557. It sent a 
representative to Parliament once previous to its incorporation, 
upon receiving a peremptory summons in the 10th of Edward IL. 
Its insignificant trade now consists of malting, hemp-dressing, and 
sack and sail-cloth making. ‘There is at Abingdon a curious old 
Hospital of the Brotherhood of the Holy Cross, a society existing 
here before 1389, and incorporated in 1442 with a grant of lands 
worth 40/. per annum, to enable them to keep the road between 
Abiogdon and Dorchester in repair ; to maintain thirteen poor men 
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and women, and to provide a chaplain for St. Helen’s. ‘Thomas 
Chaucer, son of the poet, wasone of the original trustees. The guild, 
dissolved by Henry VIII., was refounded by a charter from Edward 
VL. in 1553, at the request of Sir John Mason. The stone cross 
erected by the Brotherhood in the market-place was destroyed 
during the Civil War of the reign of Charles I. The town was 
then garrisoned first by the King, and then after the year 1644 by 
the Parliament, the Royalists failing in their attempts to recover 
it, though Prince Rupert for a time maintained 500 men in the 
abbey. 

Wallingford was, we have said, the site of a Roman fortress. 
Situated on the Thames, it must always have been a place of great 
natural strength, and, indeed, the fortress of this part of England. 
In Saxon times it again revived, and in the time of Edward the 
Confessor that king held 276 hage or householdings in that 
burgh. At the time of the Domesday Survey these had been 
reduced to 263, eight out of the thirteen which formed the defi- 
ci2zncy having been removed to make way for the buildings of the 
Norman castle. The total number of houses enumerated in the 
Record at Wallingford is 491. In a charter of Henry II. to 
Wallingford mention is made of a guild of merchants in that 
burgh, with extensive privileges in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor. William the Conqueror seized Wallingford as a 
stepping-stone to his occupation of London, and he bestowed the 
heiress of Wigot, the Saxon who had held it, on Robert 
D’Oyley. This nobleman enlarged and strengthened the castle, 
which appears to have existed in Saxon times. It played an 
important part during the civil wars of Stephen and Matilda, 
and here the pacification was made between the two parties. 
Edward II. gave the castle to his favourite Piers Gaveston, and it 
was afterwards given to Queen Catherine, widow of Henry V. It 
was the last place in Berkshire which held out for Charles I. in 
the Civil War, and was taken by Fairfax in 1646. The castle was 
dismantled by order of Cromwell, and very small remains of it 
are now left. The town of Wallingford continued to thrive and 
increase until the year 1348, when a great plague checked its 
progress. In the time of Henry VIII. it is described by Leland 
as surrounded by a wall going in compass a good mile or more, 
and he says that there were once fourteen churches in the town, but 
his time only three poor parish churches. The decay of Walling- 
ford is attributed (besides the plague) to the building of Culham 
and Dorchester bridges, which gave Abingdon a great advantage. 
The balance is now reversed, Wallingford having a fair trade in 
corn, flour, malt, and coal, and being a respectable representative 
of the smaller class of country towns. It is a borough by pre- 
scription, and sent two members to the House of Commons from 
1295 to the Reform Bill of 1832, which reduced the number to 
one. 

Reading, situated on the Kennet, one mile and a half above its 
junction with the Thames, is now the real capital of Berkshire. It 
is first mentioned in Saxon times, in the year 868, when Ivor the 
Dane made it his head-quarters. A monastery is said to have 
been built here by Queen Elfrida, to expiate the murder of her 
stepson. But the origin of the prosperity of the place was the 
Benedictine abbey founded here by Henry I. in 1121, which was 
once the third in size and wealth of all English abbeys. Henry 
I. held a Parliament here, and was a great benefactor to the place. 
His body was buried in the abbey, as well as that of his second wife, 
Adelize, and probably his first wife, ‘‘ Molde,” also. Here also was 
buried the Empress Maud, his daughter. In subsequent reigns the 
kings of England frequently resided at Reading. A grand tourna- 
ment was held there by Edward IIT., and four Parliaments by Henry 
VI. and Edward IV. ‘Two ecclesiastical councils were also held here. 
Great havoc was committed among the tombs and buildings of the 
abbey at the Dissolution in the reign of Henry VIIL., in conse- 
quence of the obstinate resistance made by the Abbot, Hugh Faring- 
don, who was hung, drawn, and quartered. Henry VIIL. converted 
the abbey into a palace, and often resided there, as did subsequent | 
sovereigns, till it was destroyed in the Civil War of the reign of 
Charles I. As early as the reign of Edward I. the town was famous 
for its cloth manufacture, but this disappeared after the war of the 
reign ofCharles I. The town was then occupied alternately by each 
party, and suffered greatly in all respects by being so long a garri- 
son town. But it must not be forgotten that one of the chief 
authors of this Civil War—Archbishop Laud—was born at Read- 
ing, being the son of a clothier of the town. Harry Marten here 
learnt that he was no soldier, and thenceforward wisely abandoned 
the camp for the senate. Reading, which has greatly increased 
in size and prosperity within the last twenty or thirty years, is 
now a great mart for corn and agricultural produce. Reading bis- 





cuits are also a well knowa article of consumption, and there are 


several other more or less important manufactures and tradeg 
established in the town. The borough has sent members to Par- 
liament ever since the 23rd of Edward I. The charter by which 
it was governed till the Municipal Corporations’ Reform Act in the 
reign of William IV. was granted by Charles I., but its incorpora- 
tion is of a much earlier date. 

Windlesora, at the time of the Domesday Survey, contained 
100 hage or householdings. This must have been Ol Wind. 
sor, now a mere village, where is said to have been an 
ancient palace of Edward the Confessor. That King gave 
Windlesora to the Abbey of Westminster ; but William the Con- 
queror, who saw the natural advantages of the site on which the 
present castle is built (two miles distant from Old Windsor), 
erected a fortress there, exchanging the lands thereabouts with the 
abbey for lands in Essex. Henry I. enlarged and improved the 
Castle, and held his Court there, and from that time it seems to 
have been a frequent Royal residence. Henry III. greatly added 
to the castle, among other things a chapel. But it was in the 
reign of Edward III. that the present building may be said to 
have had its origin. Edward IV. and Henry VII. made further 
important additions, and Queen Elizabeth added the famous 
terraces which gave it its truly palatial character. The Stuart 
Kings, after the Restoration, did what they could to spoil the 
older architecture. Charles II. added the present State apart- 
ments. (reorge III. restored the interior of St. George’s Chapet 
(Edward IV.’s erection), but it was reserved to Sir Jeffrey Wyat, 
in George IV.’s reign, to give its present general character to 
this Royal residence. Situated close to the ‘Thames, and on the 
verge of that portion of the old forest district which still retains 
the general name of Windsor Forest, it would be difficult to find 
anywhere a more suitable site for a residence of our Kings, at once 
a commanding military stronghold and a natural palace ground. 

A new town had sprung up gradually in the Castle precincts which 
obtained the name of New Windsor, and naturally received many 
marks of Royal favour. It had been a mere chapelry of the parish 
of Clewer, but it was constituted a separate parish, Edward I. 
made it a free borough, and in his time it first sent members to Par- 
liament. It has only done so regularly, however, from the 25th 
of Henry VI. (1447). It has no manufactures, but has been 
celebrated for its ale breweries. ‘There are barracks here for 
infantry and cavalry. We need not do more than mention the name 
of the College of the Blessed Mary of Eton beside Windsor, founded 
on the opposite side of the Thames by Henry VI. in 1441. 

At Maidenhead, formerly Maidenhythe, existed in Saxon times 
a great wharf for timber. 

Newbury is the representative of the old Roman station cf 
Spin&, which was at Speen and Speenhamland, the part of the 
town north of the river Kennet, on which it stands. In 821 King 
Kenwulf gave all the wood which is called Spene to Abingdon 
Abbey. ‘ At the time of Domesday Book, the villages Spone and 
Bagnor occupied this site, and Ulmitone, or Ulward’s ‘Town, had 
sprung up in the neighbourhood, then nearly twice the size of 
Reading.” The name Newbury first appears in the form Newbir. 
It was bestowed by William the Conqueror on Erulf de Hasdin, 
Earl of Perche, whose great grandson being killed at the siege of 
Lincoln, his heir, the Bishop of Chalons, sold it to William Marshall, 
Earl of Pembroke, from whose family it passed into that of 
Bigot, who forfeited it to the Crown in the reign of Henry III. 
It returned two members to Parliament from the 30th of Edward 
I., and in the 11th of Edward III. it was represented by three 
persons iu a great Council of ‘Trade, held at Westminster. It was 
then one of the most flourishing seats of the cloth manu- 
facture. John Winchcombe, or Jack of Newbury, as he was 
called, a clothier of the town, who had raised himself by his 
industry, kept in the reign of Henry VIII. 100 looms at work, 
and answered a summons on the Scotch invasion of England by 
marching northward at the head of fifty ‘“ tall men well mounted, 
and fifty footmen.” He was also the principal means of obtaining 


| an order from the King for freedom of intercourse and trade be- 


tween foreign merchants and the clothiers of England, which had 
been much interrupted by the frequent foreign wars. A very 
large corn market is now held here, where everything has to be- 
paid in ready money, whence a saying :— 

The farmer doth take back 

His money in his sack. 
We need hardly say that the neighbourhood of Newbury was the 
scene of two celebrated battles in the Civil War in the reign of 
Charles I.—the one in September, 1643, the other in October, 
1644—both somewhat indecisive, but each attended with important 
consequences, the latter by the remodelling of the Parliamentary 
Army and the ascendency of Cromwell. 
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TASMANIA.—III. 
[From a CoRRESPONDENT. ] 
I must recall even the little I have said in a former letter in dis- 
praise of the Tasmanian climate. In the valleys it may be too 
mild and enervating, but there are other parts where it is very 
different. I doubt if in any country of its size in the world there 
is so much variety of climate, and each variety so delightful. 

Go in the coach, for instance, for sixty miles along the high road 
to Launceston, a road which is still the main artery of the settle- 
ment, having been made in the old times, with enormous expendi- 
ture of labour, by huge gangs of convicts, clusters of whose ruined 
and deserted huts are still to be seen. Tien mount your horse, 
leave highways and civilization behind, and ride westwards along 
a pleasant grassy road to the foot of a long wooded range, or tier, 
as it is called. You ascend perhaps a thousand feet and find 
yourself, not on a ridge or a mountain, but on a high table-land, 
ina new and uninhabited country and in a new climate. It is 
the Lake country. Five large lakes, from one to three thousand 
feet above the plains, are ready to pour down their waters and 
irrigate the whole island into a garden. The sun’s rays are as 
powerful as on the plains, but the air is fresh, and even keen, and 
at night for the greater part of the year it freezes sharply. Snow 
falls there often as early as March, the first month of autumn. 
There is no fear of relaxing heat there. The grass is greener, 
too, and feels softer and more springy to ride over. A 
continuous fence is on each side of the track; for the 
country, though uninhabited except by sheep and their 
keepers, is most of it purchased and fenced now. But it is a 
dead wood fence of unhewn trunks, with the smaller branches 
built up horizontally upon them, and, therefore, not an eyesore, 
like the ugly straight post-and-rail fences ; and, moreover, capable 
of being easily cleared by a horse at any weak place. Eight miles 
of this, and a large and beautiful lake startles you by shining not 
a hundred yards off through the trees, and, almost at the same 
moment, another lake on the opposite side. Between them is a 
log hut, the first habitation passed for twenty miles, and out of it 
appears a fine, active-looking old man, whose privilege it is to stop 
passers-by for a ten minutes’ chat. In Tasmania it is not safe to 
ask a stranger why he left home, but you may always ask where the 
old home was, and the old man is soon full of Oxford, and the boats, 
and boat-races, and knows (alas !) which boat has been winning at 
Putney of late years. And so you may go on day after day. It may 
be there is nothing strikingly magnificent in this part of the country, 
but there is not a mile of the track that is not charming in its 
way. Only you must not lose the track. For some distance the 
fences of the sheep-runs are parallel to and indicate it, and there 
is no fear of getting wrong, but afterwards you need some one 
who knows the country for a guide. For it is seldom that there 
are landmarks to go by. Once off the track, and there is nothing 
but the compass or the sun to steer by, and nothing bigger than 
a hut to aim at. One gum is like another gum, and one wattle 
like another wattle, and you may come back to the same spot 
without recognizing it. And there is nothing to eat in the bush, 
unless by chance you come across a kangaroo, or an opossum, or 
a kangaroo rat, and have the means to kill and the inclination to 
eat such food. In old times this part of the country wasa favourite 
haunt of bushrangers, but want of food obliged them to make 
frequent incursions into the more settled districts, and in all the 
Australian colonies bushranging was, for this reason, easily extin- 
guished, where it had not the connivance of some of the settlers, 
In New South Wales there must be a taste for preserving bush- 
rangers, for they still flourish there. 

Or ride out of Hobart ‘Town, where, perhaps, towards the end 
of the summer scarcely any rain has fallen for two or three 
mouths, and follow the new road to the [uon, over the side of 
Mount Wellington. As you ascend, on a sudden it is cold and 
damp, and the road sloppy with wet. ‘The vegetation, too, has 
changed. ‘The gums are ten times the height of those down be- 
low, straight gigantic trunks, rising fifty to a hundred feet without 
a branch. People speak of trunks seventy feet in circumference 
twelve feet above the ground, but I have seen none so large as 
that; I am afraid to guess at their height, the mightiest European 
trees are dwarfs in comparison. Splitters are at work felling them 
and clearing away the underwood, and the blows of the axe sound 
and echo as if in a banqueting hall of the gods. It is sacrilege to 
fell them, but the gaps made open out a view far away over the 
tops of the trees below to the mouths of the Derwent and the Huon, 
the jagged coast-line, the distant capes, and breakwater-like islands, 
conspicuous amongst them, leng, narrow Bruni, where Captain Cook 
landed nearly a century ago; and over all the south wind blows cool 





and fresh from the Southern Ocean, for there is nothing but sea and 
ice between you and the Pole. Further on the road diminishes to 
a narrow track, cut amongst the huge gums, and through an 
undergrowth of almost tropical vegetation, so dense that within 
twelve miles of Hobart Town it remained till a few years ago 
almost unpenetrated. There is the sassafras, with straight, 
tapering stem and branches, and fragrant myrtle-like leaves; 
and fern trees, drooping their large graceful fronds, from thick 
brown or red stems, from six to thirty feet high; and 
bright purple nightshade berries as big as cherries, and shrubs 
without end, and it seems almost without names, except such 
barbarous misapplications of English names as are in use to dis- 
tinguish them, till the Heralds’ Office of the Linnzan Society 
gives them title, rank, and lineage,—all growing in a dense mass, 
and baffling even the all-penetrating sun, and nearly all, it is said, 
(but this, not having seen, I cannot affirm), flowering in the 
spring-time with a blaze of beauty such as no painter's brush can 
depict, or tongue or pen describe. Then the track descends 
a little, and it all vanishes, and the ground is dry as 
before, and two hours’ more riding brings you out suddenly 
upon the bank of a fine river, the Huon, as wide here 
and deeper than the Thames at Richmond. A short distance off 
along the bank is a roughly made landing-stage and a ferry 
boat, and you must cood in the best falsetto you can (if there is 
a lady of the party she will probably do it better) till the ferry- 
man hears you, and comes, and with some trouble persuades the 
horses into the boat, and punts you across, and gives you directions 
how to thread your way through the scrub till you emerge upon a 
corduroy road and upon the township of Franklin. It is the 
chief township of the district, the perfection of a country village, 
with some six hundred inhabitants, stretching along the base of a 
hill two or three hundred feet high, and fringing the river bank 
and tiny wharf with its neat wooden houses. The grass is green, 
and not burnt up and brown, as it is in most places long before 
summer is over, for here there is moisture enough all the year 
round. The people here grow apples, and send them off by ship- 
loads straight from the wharf to the all-devouring Melbourne 
market ; and they make shingles for roofing, and shape timber, 
and saw up the famous Huon pine, which they often have not 
even the trouble of felling, for the winter floods wash it down 
from almost unpenetrated bush. Though it is not thirty miles 
from Hobart Town and civilization, yet westward for seventy 
or eighty miles to the sea is no human habitation, nothing 
but bush so thick, so devoid of anything to support life, 
that of the convicts who from time to time in years 
past escaped into it from Macquarie Harbour, on the west coast, 
scarcely any got through alive. Much of it needs only clearing to 
make fine agricultural land. ‘There are millions of acres to be 
bought by the first comer at a pound an acre. Yet, out of sixteen 
and a half million acres which ‘Tasmania contains, only three and 
a half are alienated, and on this small portion, including the 
towns, the population is less than one person for thirty-five acres? 

Can any country be more perfectly delightful? Once mounted 
(and rich or poor, there is no one who cannot possess or borrow a 
horse of some sort in Tasmania, ) one is free with a freedom known 
only in dreams to dwellers in the old country of hedges and 
Enclosure Acts, where to quit the dreary flinty roads is to trespass 
and to break the law. One’s first reflection is on the astonishing 
folly of humanity in neglecting to inhabit it. Probably, however, 
not one person in twenty, take England through, would have his 
or her enjoyment of life materially increased by living in a free 
unspoiled country, with abundance of space and air, or indeed in 
natural beauty of any kind; and doubtless a large majority at 
heart prefer the shops of Oxford Street, for a continuance, to the 
most beautiful scenery imaginable. Besides, rich people are too 
comfortable to change their homes and their hemisphere, and poor 
people must go where they can find bread as well as beauty. So 
till the country is found to provide a cure for impecuniosity as 
well as for less tangible and less generally recognized requirements, 
it must remain, I suppose, nearly as it is. 

The common, and no doubt correct, reason given for its 
failure in this last respect, is that it is essentially an agricultural, 
and not a pastoral country, owing to the quantity of timber, and 
that wheat is too cheap now to repay even a moderate profit on 
cultivation. Wheat is unnaturally cheap now, because the popu- 
lar cry in Victoria lately has been for protection, and the Victorian 
Government to conciliate it, and to nurse their ‘‘cockatoo” settlers, 
has put a duty on corn and other produce which, to a great extent, 
drives the Tasmanians from their natural and legitimate market. 
Certainly, at present prices a farmer employing labourers can 
scarcely make even a bare living. In some places there is land 
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thrown out of cultivation, looking dismal enough. Nevertheless, 
for common agricultural labourers there is plenty of demand ; a 
labourer can earn at least three times as much as he can in the 
southern counties of England. In wages he gets at least ten 
shillings a week, out of which he has hardly anything but his 
clothes to buy ; for in addition he has rations, consisting of twelve 
pounds of mutton, twelve pounds of flour, two pounds of sugar, 
and a quarter of a pound of tea; and a log hut, and a garden if 
he likes, rent free. Fresh comers from England sometimes 
do not know how to consume so large an allowance of 
meat, and ask to have part of it changed for something else. 
But before long they fall into the universal Tasmanian custom of 
cating meat three times a day, and learn to be glad of it all. At 
shearing time a large number of hands are wanted at once, and 
wages are much higher. It is a common thing for a man after 
shearing is over to give the cheque he has earned, perhaps for 
twenty pounds or more, to the keeper of the nearest grog-shop, 
and bid him supply him with liquor there and then till it is all 
spent. Ifa man will only keep from drink he can save money 
enough in a few years to buy land and support himself till his 
first crop is reaped. He has no labour to pay for, and like 
the peasant proprietors of Adelaide, who this year have been 
sending their wheat to England, may succeed where an em- 
ployer of labour fails. There is land along the north coast 
rich as any in the world, but heavily timbered. ‘The settler 
gets rid of the smaller trees and underwood simply by setting 
it on fire, and sows his seed in the ashes, and gets a fine crop 
without even ploughing, leaving the larger timber to be felled as 
he has leisure for it. There are harbours all along this coast, and 
a tailway is about to be made, and before many years are over it 
will take a heavy tariff to keep the produce of this fertile district 
out of Melbourne market. 

And after all, at the worst, is it to come to this—that a 
shrewd, strong, hard-working man, with plenty of land of 
his own, cannot live unless markets and prices are favour- 
able? Need an Englishman starve now, under circumstances 
in which a Saxon or a Dane of a thousand years ago would, 
after his fashion, have luxuriated in plenty? If so, it 
is the custom of excessive subdivision of labour, the grow- 
ing incompleteness in themselves of men and of households, 
which has spoilt us for settling a new country. Such subdivision 
of course increases production in a highly civilized country, but 
it may easily become a source of mental and physical degradation 
to the producer. Sheffield knives may be the best and cheapest in 
the world, but we have all heard of the Sheffield emigrant girl, 
who, landing in a new colony, and seeking employment, confessed 
she had never been taught do anything whatever, indoors or out- 
doors, but pack files, If wheat or other produce will not fetch a 
profit, cannot a man grow less of it, and instead keep sheep 
and poultry to supply himself with meat, and on such 
a soil as this grow perhaps grapes for his own wine, 
such as it is, and even possibly flax for his own linen? And if his 
wife be of the right sort for a settler’s wife, and not -of the file- 
packing sort, there will be few things for which he need go to a 
shop. Such a state of things, if possible, and not Utopian, has at 
least this advantage, that it saves the wife and young children 
from the great bane of peasant proprietorship, that of becoming 
like beasts of burden on the soil, as we see them too often in 
Belgium and France, with no other thought or employment but 
how to put the utmost possible pound of manure on the soil, and 
how to extract from it the utmost bushel in return, to the neglect 
of all things else on earth. At any rate, it is hardly to be believed 
that Inglish agricultural labourers will not, sooner or later, have 
spirit to attempt to solve the problem for themselves one way or 
another, rather than rest contented with their present condition. 
The present generation may hope to live to see them asking twice 
or three times their present wages, and if unable to obtain them, 
departing for a new, and for them, a freer country. 

Unfortunately, some working men at home have singularly 
unpractical ideas about freedom. At least so it appears to us out 
here at the antipodes, where home questions assume such different 
relative proportions, and the monthly mail, with its tale of political 
strife, is so often a weariness rather than a pleasure to read. 
Franchise questions are trifles compared to land questions out here, 
and we cannot see the point (even after allowing for rhetorical 
flourish) of people choosing to call themselves serfs because they 
have not got votes. It is difficult to understand what conceivable 
meaning those men could have attached to the word “freedom,” who 


considered that they were asserting or claiming it by parading the | 
streets at the summons of a Beales. ‘To us such an exhibition of | 
franchise-worship—if that be what it means—under such a high | 


priest, appears like lingering round a golden calf when a promised 


land lies waiting to be claimed. WI>p Ass. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL SERMONS. 
[To tHe Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 

Srr,—If we overstep the sacred cordon that surrounds the nine 
Schools of the Commission and the Primer, and include under the 
term ‘ Public Schools” at least an equal number besides those — 
schools which, like Marlborough and Cheltenham, do in fact bear 
the title without challenge—it may be safely assumed that not 
fewer than eight thousand boys, from the age of twelve to eighteen 
or nineteen, are now receiving a liberal education at public schools 
in England. They are liberally educated on six days, that is, out 
ofseven. And what do they do on the seventh ? 

From most, if not all, probably, one Divinity lesson at any rate 
is exacted, a lesson which may be made at least as vigorous and as 
intellectual an exercise as any other during the week. But more 
than one hour can hardly be, at any rate seldom is, required, and 
this makes it all the more desirable that the sermons to which 
public school boys are called to listen should be worth the listen- 
ing, and should be worked with all possible effort and care. 

The importance of school sermons is very easily understated. 
They may be made a direct and genuine means of cultivation. 
This is true, of course, of all sermons, but especially of those 
preached at a great school, because of the peculiar nature of the 
congregation. It isa mistake to suppose that boys are unwilling 
to listen in chapel. That an enormous number do not listen is 
more often the fault of the preacher than of any one else. Boys 
have a sense of congruity which predisposes them to give a hearing 
on Sunday to a great deal that would be instinctively rejected on 
any other day. ‘They also have a keen sense of unfitness and of 
dullness, which makes them exceedingly ready to abandon the 
slightest effort of ear or brain. 

There is surely no need to stop and dilate upon the culture that 
may be carried to the mind through a sermon. Any one who, in 
the wilderness of common-place religious discourses, has occasionally 
heard one not unworthy of the Catholic faith—of its Founder, its 
idea, its history—knows perfectly well what and how great such 
culture may be. University men, most of them, can look back on 
some few—on, at least, some one or two—sermons which conveyed 
much, and suggested more, of the highest kind of culture. 

It is more to the point here to remember how difficult a thing 
it is to get that kind of sermon preached constantly at a great 
school. Out of the entire staff of any one of the public schools 
the ordained portion is generally small, nor is every one of these 
by any means gifted with a knowledge of the secret of preaching. 
Besides, they are almost always hardworked men, men whose week's 
work is often equal toa month or more of the work done by the ordi- 
nary parish priest. ‘This leads to dull sermons, and useless sermous, 
which are of various types. ‘There is the pedantic sermon, lying 
totally outside the range of thought—not so much which is habitual 
to the hearers, because to go beyond that is always a gain—but 
even outside the range of conceptions with which they are in any 
degree capable of sympathizing. ‘There is the stilted sermon, 
fairly enough conceived, perhaps, but levelled far over the heads of 
the audience, and filled with over-long sentences or over-remote 
allusions. ‘There is the common-place sermon, the crudely com- 
piled sermon, and the string-of-texts sermon. Or there is what | 
cannot help regarding as the worst type of all, the sermon (supposed 
to be) peculiarly suited to boys, a discourse which seldom fails to de- 
feat its own object, much like preaching in monosyllables to a rustic 
congregation. ‘To talk fitly in chapel of grave school matters is 
one thing ; it is quite another to rate boys from the pulpit, or to 
twaddle about things which they would gladly put behind them, 
if they were asked, on one day in the seven. Lastly, really 
admirable and rare school sermons, like those, for instance, of the 
late Bishop Cotton at Marlborough or of Dr. Vaughan at Harrow, 
lose some of their point by coming too often from one and the 
same preacher. 

Now, as a chance of remedying this state of things, of relieving 
those who have at present to do the work, and of raising the 
standard of preaching at great public schools, I would ask attention 
to the following suggestion. 1 would advocate the formation of 
a body of lay preachers, a minor order, if that name is preferred, 








a confraternity of fréres précheurs, composed out of members of 
the lay portion of the staff of masters at the great schools. What 
is suggested is that any such master, who had been working in his 
school for not less than two years, might if he chose apply to the 
Bishop of the diocese for a licence to preach exclusively within 
the chapel of the school to which he belonged. It is clear that 
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application for such a licence should not be made without the con- 
sent of the head master, in whose hands alone the granting of 
opportunities to use it would ultimately rest. Whatever form of 
subscription at any time is demanded of candidates for Orders 
might be required of the lay preacher, who might also be called on 
to pass an examination specially designed for his Order. The 
licence would be granted for a given term of time, and application 
for its renewal would pass, as the original application had done, 
through the hands of the head master. No formal restriction 
whatever should be imposed by the temporary holding of such a 
licence. And the persons eligible for the proposed order should 
be those, and those only, who hold office as assistant-masters in 
some one of the recognized public schools. 

Besides the more obvious gains which have been discussed be- 
fore, such as the relief of pressure and the attainment of a higher 
standard, there is another advantage demanding a few words, one 
which is not less real than the other, though it does not lie so 
clearly on the surface. Those who know the great schools are 
well aware that it is not uncommon to find men working there 
who never have been, and probably never will be, able to face the 
serious and final step of entering Holy Orders—men, however, 
whose bent lies strongly in the direction of profound and earnest 
thought on religion and the deeper questions of society as related 
to religion, and who are pre-eminently qualified to address their 
school strongly, fervently, effectively. Would it not be worth 
while to draw such men as these together, to give them a stimu- 
lus and a more definite object than they now have, in following 
out the line of thought and study for which many of them are 
singularly well qualified ?—to spare them at the same time from 
contracting obligations by which at present they are repelled, but 
which some of them might hereafter be induced to contract, to 
the great advantage of the Church and of society, after an ex- 
perience of some collateral work, of which they now can make no 
trial? 

The experiment here suggested might be largely modified in 
detail; it might at any time be abandoned ; but is it not worth 
trying ?—I am, Sir, &c., M. M. H. 





QUANTITY AND ACCENT. 
[Vo tue Eprror oF THE * SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—I am at a loss to conceive the meaning of ‘* One who has 
Dabbled in Verse ” when he speaks of “a language of which the 
pronunciation is based upon accent, quantity forming only a 
quite subordinate and generally unperceived element.” Surely 
English is not such a language; for English usage not only requires 
that some syllables shall be weak, others strong, but it insists no less 
peremptorily that some vowels shall be short, others long, some 
consonants mute, others sounded. We ridicule, as Dr. Blackie 
Observes, a Scotchman who utters ‘‘ceevil” for ‘ civil;” we 
certainly do not excuse him because he has abstained from ac- 
centuating the word like Sev//le. It must appear from particu- 
lars of this kind that our quantities, whether dependent on the 
nature of the vowel or on position, are for the most part as dis- 
tinct and positive as our accents are. 

Your correspondent merely perplexes the question by connecting 
it with the accidental anomalies of English orthography. What 
signifies it that Italian spade is long in accordance with the written 
Uv, and Sally in English short in spite of it? A good hexameter 
is made to satisfy the ear, and remains good in spite of any arti- 
ficial spellings to which the reader has the key. Suppose I 
wanted to give an ignoramus ‘‘in all expedient haste” the true 
pronunciation of arma virmagque cano, &c., or, at least, an approach 
to my notion of it. L might write arma virroommque cannoh, &c. ; 
and the line would be better read, and make practically a better 
hexameter, than you can hear from any classical scholar who allows 
himself to pronounce vyrum for virum. 

Your correspondent is joking with us when he detains our at- 
tention on the recondite beauties of French verse, which we know 
is an effete system, based on the antiquated orthoepy that made a 
separate syllable of the finale. He is joking when he invites us 
to study Latin pronunciation by the aid of the French, who 
notoriously violate all authorities by moving the accent in every 
word to the final syllable. But let us at last approach the real ques- 
tion. [ must grant that although our standard of language is based 
upon quantity as well as accent (for else Walker would have 
laboured much in vain), yet our ordinary standard of versification 
has hitherto been based almost exclusively on accent. I say almost, 
because most people will prefer a well-timed iambic line, like, 

“When rosy leaflets tuft the larch,” 
to a heap of short syllables, like, 
“The merry bells of happy Trinity.” 





But I must maintain that various languages (our own included) 
have at certain periods admitted new standards of versification, 
which had previously not been perceived to suit them, whence 
we may infer the possibility that hereafter the English language 
may more or less extensively admit the quantitative standard of 
versification. ‘To this point I must now confine my pen, for I 
would not be so rude as to censure your correspondent’s personal 
taste, or insist upon his liking what is still ‘‘ caviare to the multi- 
tude,” or retracting his intimation that our caviare is * absolutely 
excruciating ” to him. 

I mean, then, that our English or Saxon poets formerly 
used an alliterative doggrel, in which each line had two or 
three emphatic, rather than accented syllables, and of weak 
syllables an unlimited number. ‘This Hyperborean style seems to 
have been exploded by Chaucer, who replaced it mainly by 
an imitation of the Italian endecasillabo, which with accents a trifle 
more restricted has become our heroic verse. The same Italian style 
was ata later period introduced among the Spaniards, who had been 
contented to make lines match each other in the number of syl- 
lables (usually eight or nine), while they paid no perceptible 
attention to either accent or quantity. The early Latin poetry 
seems to have been quantitative, but was by no means written 
with the same precision as the metres which were afterwards 
borrowed from Greek literature. During the decline of the Empire 
and the Dark Ages, Latin verse-writers indulged in gross inaccu- 
racies in quantity, which they compensated to a certain extent by 
regularly recurring accents. Witness a distich like, 

Tune homo resurgit, solis in agone reductus, 

Et gaudet in Deo reminiscens quod {uit ante, 
which may be advantageously compared with many English 
hexameters of Longfellow’s, &c. Will your correspondent guarantee 
English poetry in perpetuity against all such innovations, general 
or partial? I think he would indulge in a rash anticipation. 
But let not your correspondent fancy I am anxious to precipitate 
a classical revolution. I have no wish to see quantitative verses 
written either in English, Latin, or Greek, by any boy or man 
who has not first learnt to read with precision the verses already 
written by the classical authors. I would, if I had my way, 
peremptorily forbid the exercise to all persons who are not practi- 
cally familiar with some better mode of pronouncing than our 
‘‘ Arma vye-rumque cayno” style.—I am, Sir, &c., 

° Tne REVIEWER OF “ VALERIUS.” 


(lo tHe Eprror or tHe ‘ Specrator.”] 
Srr,—Had my friend ** Valerius ” been in England at the present 
time, I should have been content to have allowed him to answer 
your correspondent of last week. In his absence, and as the 
editor of his little volume, which you so kindly reviewed in your 
number of the 3rd inst., I venture to trouble you with the sub- 
stance of his views, so far as I have been able to gather them from 
his remarks. 

Nothing can be more striking than the difference between 
ancient and modern poetry, and usually nothing more striking 
also than the superiority of the former, even when the poet does 
not seem to have been of very extraordinary genius. 

‘The difference seems to be partly in the method and partly in 
the metrical form. Ja method the ancient poct first chose a good 
subject, and then in working it out subordinated everything else 
to the subject, whilst the modern too often makes the subject a 
mere excuse for stringing together all the fine things he can 
imagine, and without any misgivings wanders away into the first 
flowery by-path which tempts him. ‘The ancient reverenced his 
subject as a block of marble of which a statue was to be made ; 
the modern treats it as a lay figure for fine drapery. Among 
the moderns, the two who have especially followed the ancient 
method, Wordsworth and Goethe, seem also to have been most 
successful as poets. 

In metrical form of course all modern poetry differs from 
ancient. ‘The Evangeline hexameter has scarcely the least 
resemblance to Latin hexameters. At different times and in 
different countries poets have attempted to write in true classical 
rhythms, i.c., in quantity. Such attempts are to be met with in 
Portuguese, Spanish, and Italian (Leon Battista Alberti in the 
sixteenth century), and in our country, of Sidney, Green, and 
others. Perhaps few efforts have been more successful than those of 
Tennyson, though it is remarkable that one false quantity in the 
first edition of the hendecasyllables, as published in the Coruhill, 


Like some Exquisite rose, 
where the metre required the fifth syllable short, should have been 
altered, but not corrected. It stands now, 
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Like sme rare little rise, 
and is worse than ever. 

Whether any practical advantage is to be gained by the intro- 
duction of quantitative metres is another question, but it is a 
question in favour of which something is to be said. In English 
verse, it should be remembered, there is nothing but accent, always 
the same; the lines are most often monotonous, and their rhythmical 
form is still wanting in precision—defects which are very imper- 
fectly got over by rhyme; on the other hand, in classical verse, 
there is a precise form given by quantity and a varying accentua- 
tion, yielding an endless variety of balance and cadence. 

All verse, whether accentuative or quantitative, is read by 
accent—words are pronounced just as in ordinary speech. ‘Thus, in 
‘* Arma vi | rumque ci | no Tro | je,” &c., where the accent falls 


hold, but beyond this she should have as much legal right to her 
earnings and savings as he has to his. 

You ask, too, ‘* What rights they would have against men 
which they have not now?” and they answer, first, sole posses- 
sion and control of such property as they have before marriage or 
have acquired since; secondly, greater equality in the laws of 
divorce and separation; thirdly, some protection from personal 
insult, which as a wife they have not, but which as a mistress 
the law grants them; and, fourthly, equal control with the 
husband over the education of the children, and a legal claim to 
some of them in cases of separation or divorce. As an “illegal 
wife” or mistress, a woman can now claim all this, and is it not a 
social evil of the worst kind when a wife’s position is less enviable 
—in all but society’s opinion of her—than a mistress’s? Pure- 
hearted and true women are even now in England revolving these 








on the short syllable cd of the word cano, and on a syllable not 
the first in the foot, this is the caesura, without which there can be 
no beauty in hexameter verse. 

Still, even in hexameter verse the accent and quantity may 
exceptionally coincide, and in other (iambic and trochaic) metres 
this may be actually a beauty, as,— 

Phasélus ille quém vidétis, héspites.—(Catul.) 
The elegiac, the heroic, the hendecasyllabic,— 
(Vivamus, mea Lesbia atque amemus, ) 

and the unequalled alcaic appear to be some of the most beau- 
tiful metres, and are, in reality, among the most perfect works of 
art in the world. Of these the heroic and alcaic seem to be prac- 
tically impossible in English (in consequence of the want of 
dactyls and other wants), but the remaining two, elegiac and 
hendecasyllabic, are quite possible. 

It should be here remarked that however perfect may be the 
quantity observed in English pocms written in quantitative metres, 
the effect will be different from, and the melody inferior to those 
in Latin poetry ; this is the inevitable result of the different posi- 
tion of the accents in large classes of words (e.g., in English many 
words are accentuated on the last syllable). But similar differ- 
ences are observable in ancient poets. Latin iambics never 
equal Greek, their elegiacs surpass Greek. This Jeads us to 
the conclusion that different quantitative metres will be most 
suitable in different languages, though I am by no means prepared 
to maintain that any of the classical metres are the most suitable 
to English ; nor do I think that “ Valerius” had any object in 
view in publishing his efforts, beyond a desire to show that if 
experiments could be made in new quantitative metres, readers 
would not probably be aware that they were quantitative. 

There remains much to be said on the vexed question of what 
is quantity, but I forbear from encroaching more upon your space, 
in the hope that should you think the subject worthy of discussion 
I may be allowed to trouble yon again with the views of ** Valerius ” 
on this point.—I am, Sir, &c., LIoneEL G. Rosrnson. 





(To tHe Eprror or THE ‘Spectator.’ ] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to correct a blunder, I believe entirely 
my own, ina letter which you were good enough to insert last 
week? ‘I'he last word in the second of the two quoted lines should 
be ‘‘ skies,” not ‘* sea.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

One Wuo Has DABBLED IN VERSE. 





MR. F. NEWMAN ON THE NEW SOCIAL DANGER. 
[To tae Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In your article of the 10th inst., on ‘* Mr. F. Newman and 
the New Social Danger,” you appear to pass over slightingly, 
although you do not altogether ignore, the disadvantages a woman 
labour, under when married. You suggest that equality of laws 
between husband and wife tvould not benefit her in the way she 


evils, which are daily becoming patent to all, and, as a remedy, 
ask for a voice in the representation of their country, convinced 
hat an open discussion of their case by those whose business it is 
to modify and make the laws will lead to a reform in all that 
relates to women. We are told, “God helps those who help 
themselves,” and as women are now trying to do this, they trust 
to the justice of the press and the public not to place stumbling- 
blocks in their way. Trusting to your known impartiality to 
insert this, and enclosing my card, I am, Sir, &c., 


August 15. H. T. 











EUTHANASIA. 

In darkest hour of God-forgetting peace, 
In bitterest woe, 

Rose the free spirit of awakened Greece, 
To strike one blow 

For sacred Freedom ; in the tyrants’ face 
Blazed fierce once more 

The wrath that erewhile swept the Persians’ trace 
From the Attic shore. 

Mid those most sacred hills and vales,—where erst, 
Ere men ruled men, 

In arms of Gods the high Gods themselves were nursed,— 
Were born again 

The godlike soul and godlike deed ; even we, 
Earth’s latest brood, 

Unworthiest offspring of the brave and free, 
The wise and good,— 

We cannot choose but praise in words too weak, 
Too cold, too low, 

Those true men, whom Death needed not to seek 
As friend or foe ; 

Who nobly scorned the dead life of the slave, 
Who rose alone 

Strong in the might of Right, to avenge and save ; 
On the altar-stone 

Of Freedom to lay down in sacrifice 
For others’ weal 

Man’s noblest offering, Death’s most worthy prize— 
Souls tried as steel. 

We praise them ;—but our dissonant praise must mar 
The holy theme: 

Their glory casts on our dark lives from far 
One radiant gleam. 

Through dark and weary years, through Freedom’s Night, 
When Hellas bowed 

Under the Crescent’s flame, when iron Might 
In triumph loud 

Wasted the hallowed spots, once consecrate 
With freemen’s blood ; 


Le am 





believes, but would relieve the man of the necessity of allowing 
her maintenance unless she contributed her share. Does not 
every married woman already contribute her share, in the care | 
and anxiety she has for her husband’s house and children? and | 
in the poor married woman's case is not the inequality rather on 
his side than hers, her work never ceasing with the day? You} 
say that the passing of an Act by which women, when married, 
should retain the same right over their property as before, would 
be little gain to them, as, ‘‘in the majority of cases, they 
have little beyond their clothes ;” and that “ the alteration in the 
law would not make their position better or worse.” ‘This is 
assuming that their clothes constitute the whole of their property, 
whereas they may have certain qualities which make them better 
bread-winners than the husband, and that they ought to have the 


When the Turk victor at the Golden Gate 
Blood-sprinkled stood : 

Among the glens of Ida, the green glades, 
Where Zeus was reared, 

Where the stern King whose sentence awes the shades 
Living was feared, 

Burned, fierce and fearless, Freedom’s sacred flame, 
Unquenched and strong, 

Glowed with diviner fire Crete’s ancient fame 
That slept so long. 

When Greece aroused her from her fettered slumber, 
And dared be free,— 

A shout of welcome from a voice of number 
Pealed o'er the sea. 





benefit of these qualities no one with justice can deny, No | 


doubt she would be willing to contribute a share to the houses | 


Now once again in Europe’s tearising, 
When earth is shaken, 
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When the crushed Titan the piled mount despising, 
Rises to waken ; 

When fair and fallen Italy, uplifted 
By God's own hand, 

Stands, one and free; when chains and thrones are rifted 
In every land ; 

Think ye that those who fought for Greece, their mother, 
For Christ on Cross, 

Vanquished and tortured can their soul's love smother, 
Forget their loss ? 

They fought unaided, suffered unsubdued, 
By Kings betrayed ; 

Base tongues belied them, slander subtle and lewd 
Its foul plots laid. 

But worsted thus, even thus their true hearts quail not, 
Their hope sublime 

Patient and watchful, waits the hour that fails not, 
God's chosen time! 

E. D. J. W. 


BOOKS. 
—_~———_ 
GWILT’S ARCHITECTURE.* 

As this is a book containing fifteen hundred very closely printed 
pages, it is scarcely a book for the most industrious reviewer to 
read from beginning to end; and if he did it, we are sure the 
public would shrink from following his example. It is a book to 
be tested, not read from the first page to the last. But any one 
pretending to really test such a book as this, which Mr. Gwilt, now 
dead, has left behind him, should have professional and technical 
knowledge almost equal to that of the compiler of this big volume, 
who had spent a long life in the study and practice of architec- 
ture. Fortunately the book is a standard book. ‘To a very great 
extent, amateurs and the profession have accepted it in its earlier 
editions ; and what we have to do, in noticing the new and im- 
proved issue which Mr. Wyatt Papworth has superintended, is to 
tell the general public what sort of a book it is, and to show—if 
we can do so—how far Joseph Gwilt is to be trusted when he 
leaves technical details aside, and pronounces his verdict on the 
best styles of architecture. 

A very short memoir of the author is prefixed to this edition of 
his work. From it, it will be seen that he was not strictly speak- 
ing a modern man, we mean a modern man of the day. He was 
born in 1784, and died four years ago, having survived many of 
the theories of taste which in early manhood and middle age he 
had approved. ‘The very first years of the century were his years 
of apprenticeship to his craft. He was practising it for himself 
all through the days of the Regent, and through the times that 
followed those, up to about the middle of this century. But 
though his period of practice was long his works were few, and 
for the most part unimportant. He competed in 1822 for the 
New London Bridge, and his designs were twice placed first by 
the judges. However, he did not get the task. ‘The Committee 
bestowed their patronage elsewhere. Mr. Gwilt felt aggrieved, 
and published a pamphlet on the subject, which did him very little 
good, we suspect. It was to the literature of his profession that 
he had early devoted himself. Several papers and treatises of his 
had been read with success before various associations ; and what 
had been printed on the “ Equilibrium of Arches and the Origin 
of Caryatides ” had been received with favour. In 1842 he brought 
out the Encyclopedia, a new edition of which is now before 
us. It was his chief work, and the one by which he will be 
remembered, 

The Encyclopedia of Architecture is intended, we believe, to 
supply every want which the amateur who is not a mere dabbler 
in the art could feel, and to be at the same time a suflicient 
guide and help to the professional student. It is in many respects 
exhaustive, the author having imparted in these pages that full- 
ness of knowledge which a long life had been spent in acquiring. 
We have, first of all, a history of architecture—short accounts of 
the styles adopted in countries which have influenced our own but 
little, and longer notices of the styles of Greece and Rome. ‘There 
is a chapter of some sixty pages (very copiously illustrated) on ‘The 
Architecture of Britain ;” tracing its whole course from the ancient 
Briton’s days to our own, through the Norman, the proper Gothic, 
the Elizabethan, the days of Anne and the first Georges—of 
which, we may observe, Kensington more than any other suburb 


| of London retains the marks, which any reader may notice for 
himself. ‘There is a chapter on “ Pointed Architecture,” in general, 
supplied—and very properly supplied—by Mr. Papworth, who 
has done more justice to this branch of the subject than Mr. 
Gwilt is likely to have done. Wisely not content with allowing 
the story of our own styles, from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries, to be all the book should contain on the history of that 
Gothic architecture which is widely spread over Europe, in ever 
varying forms, Mr. Papworth has supplied accounts of the pointed 
styles, as they arose and developed themselves to meet the require- 
ments of climate, life and manners in France, Belgium, Germany, 
North Italy, and Spain. 

By the amateur, this story of the pointed styles will probably 
be found the most interesting, and indeed the most useful part of 
the volume. It is amply and charmingly illustrated; and it 
enables the reader to compare the rise, progress, and decline of 
Gothic architecture in the different countries. He will see in 
what points the style of one district resembled that of another at 
starting ; and how the resemblance gradually diminished, the 
individuality of each country being stamped upon its buildings. 
He will see how clustered column, gable roof, and pointed arch 
were modified by the genius of the people who used them. He 
can compare the domestic Gothic of some Flemish and North 
German towns, quaint and precise as the figures of the burghers 
who dwelt in them, with the domestic Gothic of Venice, full of 
imagination, adaptability, and sunny grace. He can look first at 
the ordered splendour of the cathedrals of York, Salisbury, or 
Cologne ; and then at the more fantastic, the more bizarre beauty 
of St. Stephen’s at Vienna. He can turn from the little doors of 
the churches of Kent, to the ‘soaring gates” of St. Wulfran, at 
Abbeville; and learn that English Giothic—graceful or grand 
though it may be—is not equal to the Gothic of the men who 
wrought the charm of the Sainte Chapelle, and the seeming 
perfection of Rheims, and Chartres, and Amiens. 

In accordance with the opinion now generally held, that Gothic 
art was received into the North of Europe from I’rance, though 
altered during the time of naturalization, the usual division of the 
styles accords with that made in France. But the periods do not 
always correspond. ‘The Gothic of France was in advance of that 
of England and that of Germany, a few exceptions apart. ‘Thus, 
while examples of pure first pointed work occur in some of the 
churches of Paris as early as 1163, they are not found in Germany 
until 1225. Dr. Whewell, in his Architectural Notes on German 
Churches, makes a remark that is worth recording here. He first 
snggested the fact that English and German architects, beginning 
from the same point, and arriving at the same result (the complete 
Gothic or Decorated period, with geometrical tracery), made the 
transition each through a separate style; one of these, the earlier 
English, being decidedly Gothic ; the other, which he calls “ Early 
German,” being rather Romanesque than Gothic. The sugges- 
tion is followed out in detail in the Encyclopedia. We shall not 
further consider it here, having chiefly been induced to give what 
space we have already given to some words on Gothic, in order to- 
indicate that justice has been done to it in the new issue of Joseph 
Gwilt’s volume. It is to Mr. Papworth that this is due. Mr. 
Gwilt formed his opinions before Ruskin wrote, or Barry, Scott, 
and Street began to build. He was an admirer of the classic 
styles, almost to the exclusion of Gothic, and it was the works of 
the Renaissance, the designs of Wren, that he was fond of praising. 

The second book in his volume is devoted to anexposition of ‘* The 
Theory of Architecture,” and is full of information and technical 
details, useful sometimes to the hearty amateur, and invaluable to 
the professional student. In his third book, which is on ‘The Prac- 
tice of Architecture,” much that is serviceable is stated with respect 
to the Grecian and Italian styles (Palladio was, after all, Mr. 
Gwilt’s greatest hero); but much that can also be serviceable 
concerning medizval architecture would have been wanting, had 
not Mr. Papworth supplied it in the nick of time. Public 
and private buildings, adapted to the wants of the day, are treated 
of very ably and sensibly; and there is a glossary, which adds 
greatly to the value of the work by its fullness and clearness. 
The compilation of such a book is a task which an intellectual 
Hercules might not have despised. Joseph Gwilt undertook it, 
and, what is more, he fulfilled it. 





DUDLEY CASTLE AND THE DUDLEYS.* 
Tue short pedigrees of nearly all our noble families are seen most 
strikingly if connected with the history of any place or building. 





* An Encyclopedia of Architecture. By Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. New edition. 
Revised by Wyatt Papworth, London: Longmaus, Greev, and Co. 1867. 


* History of Dudley Castle and Priory, including a Genealogical Account of the 
Families of Sutton and Ward, By Charles Twamley. Loudon: Jobu Russell Smith. 
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Travellers between Birmingham and Wolverhampton look up | entangled within the usurer’s bonds, as he was during his father’s 
with some degree of awe to the stately ruins of Dudley Castle, | lifetime, he [Northumberland] made these money merchants hig 
towering high above the railroad, and over the innumerable | instruments to work him out of Dudley Castle; which usurers 
factories, furnaces, and gigantic chimneys of the “* Black Country.” accordingly, getting a mortgage of part of his lands, let in such room 
Legendary history assigns the foundation of the castle to one for the duke to put in a foot that he soon jostled him out of his castle 
Duds, or Dodo, a Saxon knight, or according to Camden, Mercian | and barony. The poor lord being thus turned out of doors, and 
duke, who flourished anno domini 700, a century before Charle- | left to the charity of his friends for a subsistence, spent the rest of 
magne ; and though Duds is mystic, so much is certain that one his days in making visits among them, with whom he usually staid 
of the Conqueror’s followers, William Fitz-Ausculf, possessed a | according as he found welcome, being commonly called ‘ Lord 
stronghold here, probably of ancient date. ‘The said William | Quondam.’” 
holds Dudley, and there is his castle,” says Domesday Book, in its Lord Quondam, dying in 1553, left three sons, Edward, Henry, 
concise way, putting a sharp stop to all antiquarian or archzo- | andGeorge. The latter, the youngest, plotted with the Catholics 
logical bickerings likely to arise on the matter. ‘* Earl Edwin held | against Edward VI.; the second, George, plotted with the 
this lordship ; there is one hide; in demesne is one carucate, and | Protestants against Mary; and Edward, the eldest, impartially 
three villains, and ten bordars, and one smith with ten carucates. | supported either party, keeping his eye wistfully on the course of 
There are two bondmen, and two miles of woodland. In the time | political winds and the run of religious tides. ‘The sagacity of 
of King Edward it was valued at four pounds, now at three.” | the eldest born could not fail to meet its due reward, and the 
Here is as clear a picture of the Dudley of eight hundred years | attainder of the Duke of Northumberland having brought 
ago as it is possible to give in so fewlines. William Fitz-Ausculf, | Dudley Castle to the Crown, it was given back to him by 
his castle, his woodlands, his three villains, and his one smith, all | Queen Mary, while his brother George had to fly abroad, 
stand out clear and lifelike,—a good foundation, one would say, | and, according to the testimony of Sir William Paget, was 
for a solid family history of the successors of William Fitz-Ausculf. | ‘driven to worke at Calais, with a mattock and a shovel,” 
+‘Tbi est castelli ejus,” says the Conqueror’s Blue-Book; and | earning ‘‘six pens a day.” Clever Edward remained in high 
“‘Tbi est castella ejus,” passengers on the Birmingham line, if by | favour with Queen Mary during the whole of her reign, which 
chance conversing in Domesday Latin, may cry at this day, | was productive of tens of thousands of broad acres in Staffordshire 
looking out of the railway carriage, while the train is sweeping | and Worcestershire, and he was not the less successful in ingra- 
along through the hardware district. ‘There is his castle :” and | tiating himself with Elizabeth. After her celebrated visit to Kenil- 
Earls of Dudley, with long genealogical trees, are not wanting in | worth, she condescended to stay a day at Dudley Castle, pretend- 
the English Peerage to connect noble flesh and blood with the | ing to look upon its owner as a relative of her Leicester, who, like 
rough-hewn stones that loom high over the Black Country. the Duke of Northumberland, claimed connection with the Suttons, 
Mr. Charles Twamley has attempted the task of sketching Dud- | Remembering the strength of the place eight years after, the 
ley Castle and the Dudleys, in a little volume of some hundred and | Queen resolved to make it the prison of Mary Stuart; but the 
twenty odd pages. Mr. Twamley, it seems, is not author by pro- | intention was not carried out, owing, probably, to the active 
fession, but was brought to undertake the work through having | intrigues of Lord Edward, whose shifting policy could not allow 
sprung from the soil of the mystic Duds, the Saxon knight, and | so dangerous a proceeding, likely to embroil him with at least one 
being led in this manner to look with interest upon ‘the castle of | of the two great parties in the realm, if not with both. Lord 
my native town.” Necessarily, the little book is a compilation from | Edward died in 1585, the year after the intended removal of Mary 
various sources; but it is not badly done, and its study is full of in- | Stuart to Dudley, and was succeeded by Edward Sutton, his eldest 
terest, all the facts being compressed in the smallest compass. At | son, the last of the name who held the castle. “ ‘lhe only credit- 
the outset, Mr. Twamley complains of having ‘‘ found much con- | able thing I find recorded of this Edward Sutton,” observes Mr. 
fusion and contradiction” in the accounts of some of the anti- | Twamley, “is that in 1588 he, in conjunction with divers other 
quarian writers who furnished the materials of his short story; | noblemen and gentlemen, went to serve in the Queen’s Army 
but he tells the tale, nevertheless, with tolerable clearness, allowing | against the Spanish Armada. The rest of his life was spent in 
us to follow the fortunes of the Dudleys step by step, with only | reckless extravagance, squandering his property, neglecting his 
occasional gaps. The first of these, and the greatest in length of | wife, quarrelling with and defrauding his neighbours, and setting 
time, occurs immediately after the Conquest. William Fitz- | the laws at defiance.” The spendthrift reached a good old age, 
Ausculf was a great man in his days, possessing twenty-five | and before he died, in 1643, his only son, Sir Ferdinando, a man 
manors in Staffordshire, fourteen in Worcestershire, and five in | as bad as himself, had made his exit from the world. Sir Ferdin- 
Warwickshire, all lying within sight of Dudley Castle, besides | ando left an only daughter, named Frances, ‘‘ for whom,” says 
forty-seven domains in other counties; but nevertheless the picture | Dugdale, ‘“ her grandfather had little regard, betaking himself 
in Domesday survey is all that is left of him. ‘ Whether he had wholly to a concubine, by whom he had divers children.” One of 
issue or not,” says Dugdale the learned, “‘ or what became of him, | these bastard children was the famous Dud Dudley, ironmaster, 
I could never discover ;” and here the curtain sinks for a good | and author of the Metallum Martis, by far the most remarkable 
century. Mr. Twamley gropes his way through darkness to one | man of eleven generations of Suttons. It was on Dud's re- 
Fulke Paganel, a valiant earl and dreadful scamp, and further on | commendation, that his noble sire took out a patent in the 
to Ralph de Someri, who in the sixth year of Richard I. paid | 1621, ‘‘for the melting of iron ore, and of making 
CCC. marks for something connected with the barony of Dudley. | the same into cast works, or barres, with sea coales or pit 
The De Someries held Dudley Castle till the beginning of the | coales,” which had notable results for future owners of Dudley 
fourteenth century, and the last of the male line, John de Someri, Castle. ‘The patent was immediately profitable, but no income 
dying in 1321, it fell to the Suttons, a family connected for a larger he hich the genial bastard son was able to make could stand 
space of time than any other with the stronghold of William | against the profligacy of the last of the Suttons. Having sold 
Fitz-Ausculf. John de Someri left his vast estates to two | every bit of property able to be converted into cash, even to the 
sisters, Margaret and Joan, and the former, married to a | jewels of his neglected wife—the Queen of Charles I. bought one 
Nottinghamshire gentleman, John de Sutton, had for her | ‘of the diamonds for 1,700—he at last sold his own grand- 
share the town and castle of Dudley, with Sedgley, Pens- | daughter. The purchaser of the fair young lady, heiress of 
net, Swinsford Regis, and other manors in the county of | Dudley Castle, was Humble Ward, only son of William Ward, a 
Stafford. The descendants of John de Sutton and Margaret de | rich paw nbroker and jeweller, keeping shop in or near Cheap- 
Someri were Lords of Dudley in unbroken line till the year 1643, | side, in the City of London. It was afterwards discovered by 
but during the whole time of three centuries and a quarter that sc the most learned and expert genealogists” that the Wards were 
they flourished in the Duds regions, they did not produce a single | of a very ancient family—which no reasonable man could doubt. 
remarkable man among them. ‘The only fact worthy of remem-, ‘The Wards were really clever men.in their way, and have con- 
brance in connection with their history is that some highly notable | tinued so to the present day. Turncoats were common in the 
personages of the reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth claimed | time of the great Revolution, but the grace and ease with which 
alliance with them for genealogical purposes. John Dudley, first | Humble Ward, husband of Frances Sutton, of Dudley Castle, 
Duke of Northumberland, ‘ probably descended from a Dudley | executed his political pirouettes rose into veritable high art. As 
carpenter,” was extremely anxious that it should be believed that | long as King Charles had anything to give, he clung to his 
he had sprang from a younger branch of the Barons of Dudley, | Majesty with the faithfulness of a courtier, and having been made 
and with this object in view cultivated the friendship of the actual | successively a knight and a baron, and played his part among the 
head of the Sutton family, one John, a feeble, unthrifty creature, | peers in ‘‘the mongrel Parliament,” he wheeled round with sur- 
like allofhisrace. “Finding this Joha, Lord Dudley, to bea weak | prising elegance to the other side. When Charles had fallen, in 
man, whereby he had exposed himself to some wants, and so become | order to fortify himself with the new party in power, he effected 
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a double alliance between his own family and that of Sir William 
Brereton, the Parliamentary General, by marrying his eldest son 
to a daughter of Sir William, and giving a daughter of his own 
to theson and heir of the General. Still more to please the Puritans, 
hedropped the “lord” for the time being, and in the year 1656 we find 
him petitioning the Lord Protector as simple Humble Ward. The 
Privy Council to whom the petition was referred by Cromwell, re- 
ported that they conceived the said Humble Ward to be a worthy ob- 
ject of his Highness’s graceand favour, as held forth in his Highness’s 
declaration, and strongly recommended to give him all he wanted. 
Of course, the return of the Stuarts made Humble Ward again 
a lord and most transcendant of courtiers, and till his death, in 
1670, he stood forth as a zealous defender of regal absolutism. His 
son, Edward, second Lord Ward, and first Earl Dudley of the new 
family, became a Whig, on perceiving that the Whigs were in the 
ascendant, in recompense for which clearsightedness King William 
bestowed the earldom upon him. ‘The dignity descended in 
regular course to his son, grandson, and grandnephew, Edward 
the second, Edward the third, and William the fourth Earl 
Dudley ; but on the latter dying unmarried in 1740, the family 
estates and titles became separated, the Barony of Dudley going to 
the heirs general, represented by Ferdinando Dudley Lea, nephew 
of the last Jord, and the Barony of Ward to John Ward, Esquire, 
grandson of William Ward, third and youngest son of Humble 
Ward. Ferdinando Dudley Lea, fifth Earl of Dudley from 1740 
to 1757, died without issue in the latter year, throwing the 
earldom in abeyance, and leaving the family representation to the 
descendants of Humble Ward’s youngest son, who continue 
it to thisday. In 1860 the Earldom of Dudley was revived in 
the actual representative of the noble house, eleventh holder of 
the Barony of Ward. 

Dudley Castle and the fortunes of its successive owners are, 
on the whole, not a little typical of the history of the English 
Peerage. We see before us—leaving alone mystic Duds and the 
solitary Norman of Domesday Book—three distinct lineages, 
each representing, more or less characteristically, their times as 
well as their origin. There is the chivalry of the Middle Ages in 
the Someries, who stuck to fighting, and did little else; then came 
the Suttons, squirearchical blockheads and spendthrifts, not 
unfair representatives altogether of the debased Tudor and 
Stuart nobility; and these finally merged in the Wards, 
the true modern money-making barons. It is curious how 
the stamp and origin of Humble Ward has clung to the house 
which he founded more than two centuries ago. ‘The Wards 
certainly produced one distinguished and really remarkable 
man in John William, the ninth baron, friend of George 
Canning, and for a short time Foreign Secretary in his adminis- 
tration ; but even he, by far the highest character the family can 
boast of, was very strongly imbued with the spirit of money- 
making. The fact is admitted by his admiring biographer, the 
late Dr. Copplestone, Bishop of Llandaff, who does not hesitate 
to state that his friend's desire to accumulate wealth was ‘ his 
main infirmity,” and one *‘ which increased with years and with 
the accession of large property.” ‘The “ infirmity ” was markedly 
expressed in the testament of Lord John William, which settled 
all his estates in strictest entail, ordering, moreover, the investment 
of large sums annually for the benefit of future heirs. It was 
the present Earl who profited by this will. He became eleventh 
Lord Ward in 1835, ‘* but did not enter into possession of the family 
estates until the year 1845, when the twelve years expired during 
which, by the terms of the late lord’s will, the larger part of 
the income was to be invested by the trustees in the purchase 
of real property. It is said that they had upwards of 80,000/. 
& year so to invest, and with it they purchased of Lord 
Foley some estates at Hurcot, near Kidderminster, and afterwards 
all his property at Whitley, including Whitley Court, the princely 
residence of the present earl.” Mr. T'wamley says nothing of the 
approximate income of the actual representative of the Humble 
Wards, but from all that we can guess it must be enormous. ‘The 
noble ruins of Dudley Castle, towering in the midst of his 
lordship’s estates, look down upon a veritable El Dorado, very 
black, certainly, but as bursting with real tangible wealth as any 
“diggings” in New Zealand or California. Glancing into 
** Dod” we find the owner of the old ruin registered as ‘‘ patron 
of fifteen livings,” and inhabitant, besides the ‘‘princely residence ” 
of Whitley Court, of seats in Stafford, Worcester, Merioneth, 
Inverness, and Roxburghshire,—a wide cluster of palaces, pointing 
to the extent of the possessions of the Wards. And yet it is 
barely two centuries since Frances Sutton gave her hand to the 
pawnbroker’s son of Cheapside. 








GENERAL NICHOLSON.* 

Mr. Kaye has done work well worth doing very fairly well. 
The one grand drawback of all Indian work, no matter what, 
conquest, soldiership, statesmanship, conversion, or engineering, 
is the absence of the second highest reward, ‘‘ fame,” the appre- 
ciation of those whose appreciation is worth having. If you plan 
the capture of Minorca you are a considerable person, but if 
you sweep every European flag, as, for example, Lord Minto 
did, out of every Asiatic sea, take Java, Singapore, Macao, the 
Mauritius, Pondicherry, and the Isle de Bourbon all at once, and 
make England not only supreme but solitary, the work will be 
forgotten in three years, and the question will be whether you 
did or did not on some given occasion—dates producible—give 
some rather inconsiderate order which hurts an English interest. 
A man in India may lead Nicholson’s life and Englishmen be 
unable to recall what he accomplished ; may add four kingdoms 
and three provinces to Her Majesty's dominions, as Lord Dal- 
housie did, and find mean men questioning whether he was 
not a little too arrogant; may organize a great and strictly 
original system of education, as Dr. Duff has done, or fill 
up a gap in human knowledge, as Dr. Ballantyne or Dr. 
Sprenger did, or be the St. Augustine of a race, like Dr. 
Kincaid or Mr, Page—the latter a quadroon utterly unknown to 
Englishmen outside ‘‘low” Baptist chapels, but nearer St. Paul 
than it has been given to man, Xavier perhaps excepted, yet to be; — 
may build “ bridges and things,” like Mr. Turnbull—there is a 
bridge of that quiet Scotchman’s in existence and in paying order 
to which nothing yet constructed, except the Britannia, bears the 
faintest comparison—and may in England be utterly forgotten. 
Who is to see what wondrous work is going on in a crater of 
the moon? The thing is too distant, the surroundings are 
too vast, the story is too remote from human sympathies. 
If an officer or a statesman has indeed helped to make Indian Five 
per Cents. ‘* tranquil” some slight interest is felt in bim, but the 
facts never get clearly to England, and interest dies away for want 
of food. All this while these Indians, who are doing big things, 
care only about what England is thinking of their doings. To be 
mentioned in the Times, to be named in Parliament—as General 
Neill says in one of his letters,—to be thought about by their 
countrymen, these are their rewards, the only rewards which com- 
pensate for the daily monotony of dreariness which, alternated 
with flashes of fierce excitement, makes up what Englishmen are 
pleased to call an Indian career. Well, Mr. Kaye has tried to dis- 
sipate this ignorance as far as regards one class of Indian 
labourers, and to all who read these books of his will dissipate it. 
A cadet, an artillery officer, an editor, an employé of the first 
rank, a successful historian, Mr. Kaye unites in his own person all 
the qualifications requisite to the biographer of the great Indian 
soldiers. We do not always agree with all he has said. Asa 
rule he is too uniformly eulogistic, too indifferent to scien- 
tific anatomy, and he sometimes shows, as in his account of 
the differences between General Havelock and Colonel Neill, 
a strong trace of prejudice. We could have wished, too, that 
he had included in his series one or two of the less known men 
who have done considerable things, and hardly understand the 
principle on which he has omitted the most original genius India 
has produced, General Jacob, the misapprehended founder Sir 
Stamford Rafiles, or the great administrator of recent time, General 
Mark Cubbon, Sir T. Munro, or many another successful worker. 
These, however, are trifles. Mr. Kaye has done what he professed 
to do, given lively, picturesque, and appreciative accounts of some 
of the best known Indian celebrities, Burnes, Conolly, and Pottinger, 
Todd, and Sir H. Lawrence, Neill and Nicholson among moderns, 
and among ancients Lord Cornwallis, Sir J. Malcolm, Mr. Elphin- 
stone, the Rev. H. Martyn, and Sir C. Metcalfe, of the latter of whom, 
by the way, he forms, in our judgment, far too high an opinion. 

‘The most interesting sketch, however, is the last, that of General 
Nicholson, perhaps of all Indian celebrities the one least known in 
Europe. Ask any Anglo-Indian over thirty who was in his judg- 
ment the greatest man India had produced in his day, and he 
replies, Nicholson ; ask him why, and he answers vaguely, quotes 
expeditions which seem to his interlocutor somewhat small, and 
generally tells some story which elicits the remark, ‘‘ Ah! you 
Anglo-Indians lose your sense of the value of human life.” The 
truth is, that India being a family party character is understood 
among Indians apart from deeds, and the Anglo-Indians had got 
it into their heads, correctly as we believe, that Nicholson was 
Clive over again, a man possessed of a military and administrative 
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genius of the highest order, exerting the same mesmeric in- | 


fluence over native minds, and tormented by the same terrible 
haughtiness of temper, a haughtiness almost amounting to ferocity. 
For months before he died there was a fixed idea among Indians, 


crisis came, Nicholson would be the man to save the Empire; 
that if ever the system gave way, and the dominant race was com- 
pelled to reorganize itself and do battle for its existence, Nicholson 
would be the fitting Dictator. Mr. Kaye’s sketch, though necessarily 


shared by superiors as well as inferiors, that if ever the ultimate | ‘Sanguis martyrorum est semen Ecclesiz.’ 





monachism, and commenced the worship of ‘ Nikkul Seyn ;’ which they 
still continue! Repeatedly they have met John Nicholson since, and 
fallen at his feet as their Gooroo (religious or spiritual guide). He has 
flogged them soundly on every occasion, and sometimes imprisoned 
them ; but the sect of the ‘Nikkul Seynees’ remains as devoted as ever, 
On the last whipping, 
John Nicholson released them, on the condition that they would trans- 
fer their adoration to John Becher; but arrived at their monastery in 


| Hazareh, they once more resumed the worship of the relentless ‘ Nikkul 


slight and incomplete, will, we think, enable outsiders to understand | 


the causes of a feeling which was at one time at once almost universal 
and almost inexplicable. A son of a doctor in Dublin, but nephew 
of Sir James Hogg, and therefore with unlimited Indian interest, 
Nicholson first turns up a tall stripling of eighteen in the Afghan 
war, dfiving the enemy back three times at the point of the 
bayonet, and crying with rage and grief as in obedience only to 
superior order he surrendered his sword. He was at this time and 
remained through life a man of that stern, somewhat narrow, 
Calvinistic piety which has marked so many of the great Indians, 
and which seems to be developed and intensified by the constant 
contact with Paganism and its vices. He endured but did not 
greatly suffer by the Afghan imprisonment, and after a brief 
service in the Commissariat and in Cashmere, where he bitterly 
complained he had nothing to do, he finally accepted what is 
called in India ‘‘ political” office in the Punjab. In 1848 oe- 
curred the great outbreak at Mooltan, followed by the rising of the 
Sikh army, and Nicholson, then at Peshawur, sick with fever, 
was ordered to seize Attock, a most important post, threatened 
by Chuttur Singh. The garrison was known to be mutinous, and 
Colonel George Lawrence, then in command at Peshawur, could 
spare him but sixty men. Rising, however, from a sick bed, “ he 
made a forced march to Attock, and arrived before the fort just in 
time to prevent that portion of the garrison which was hostile to 
us from closing the gate against him. ‘ He had travelled,’ says my 
informant, ‘so fast that but few of his escort had been able to keep 
up with him; but with these few he at once commanded the sub- 
mission of all but the most desperate, and these he soon quelled by 
his personal prowess. A company of Sikhs in command of one of 
the gates were prepared for resistance, but he at once threw 
himself among them, made them arrest their own leaders, and in 
a few minutes was master of the position. This I learnt after- 
wards from eye-witnesses who served under me. Having made 
the place secure, placing in charge the persons whom he could 
best trust, he lost no time in taking the field, and by his rapid 
movements for a long time checked the troops from Hazareh, 
preventing them from getting into open country, and proceeding 
to join Shere Singh’s army.’” He raised levies from the popula- 
tion, alarmed a mutinous regiment till it laid down its arms and 
offered to follow wherever he might lead, and with the whole 
country in flames held his own wild district in safety. He was a 
terrible disciplinarian, detesting plunder, and declaring that he 
would rather quit the Army than not obtain the power of inflicting 
death to restrain the excesses to which all troops are addicted in 
the hour of victory. 

In 1851, the Punjab having been annexed and Nicholson 
recruited by a holiday spent in England, Vienna, and Turkey 
—where he joined in a plot for rescuing Kossuth by force— 
Nicholson was appointed Sub-Prefect of Bunnoo, the most lawless 
tract in the Punjab, which his savage determination and rigorous 
justice soon reduced to order. Claiming almost absolute power, 
distributing punishments like rain, he was still sternly just and 
benevolent, and in five years’ rule among a people to whom the 
Highlanders of two centuries since are civilized he absolutely 
extinguished crime :— 

“Of what class is John Nicholson?” wrote Sir Herbert Edwardes. 
“Of none, for truly he stands alone. But he belongs essentially to the 
school of Henry Lawrence. I only knocked down the walls of the 
Bunnoo forts. John Nicholson has since reduced the people (the most 
ignorant, depraved, and bloodthirsty in the Punjab) to such a state of 
good order and respect for the laws, that in the last year of his charge 
not only was there no murder, burglary, or highway robbery, but not 
an attempt at any of these crimes. The Bunnoochees, reflecting on 
their own metamorphosis in the village gatherings under the vines, by 
the streams they once delighted so to fight for, have come to the con- 
clusion that the good Mohammedans of historic ages must have been just 
like ‘Nikkul Seyn!’ They emphatically approve him as every inch a 
Ruler. And so he is. It is difficult to describe him. He must be 
seen. Lord Dalhcusie—no mean judge—perhaps summed up his 
high military and administrative qualities, when he called him ‘a tower 
of strength.’ I can only say that I think him equally fit to be commis- 
sioner of a civil division or general of an army. Of the strength of his 

rsonal character I will only tell two anecdotes. 1. If you visit either 
the battle-field of Goojrat or Chillianwallah, the country people begin 
the narrative of the battles thus, ‘ Nikkul Seyn stood just there.’ 2. A 
brotherhood of Fakeers in Hazareh abandoned all forms of Asiatic 


” 


Seyn. 
His hold over all natives was almost as great as over his devotees, 
Once a fanatic tried to murder him, but not knowing him asked 


‘a chuprassie (messenger) which washe. ‘ We are all Nikkul Seyns 
| here,” replied the man, throwing himself before him, only to be 





pushed aside by Nicholson, who, snatching a musket from a sentry, 
bade the assassin surrender. ‘ He replied that either he or I 
must die; so I had no alternative, and shot him through the 
heart, the ball passing through a religious book, which he had 
tied on his chest apparently as a charm.” At last, in 1857, the 
great mutiny came, and Colonel Nicholson was one of the 
three men whose energy saved Peshawur. He was ordered, after 
the great disarmament of the Sepoy garrison, to accompany 
the movable column to attack the 55th, which had seized 
Nowshera :— 


No sooner did this force appear in the distance, than the 55th Native 
Infantry, with the exception of about 120 men, broke from the fort and 
fled, as Colonel Chute well described it, ‘‘ tumultuously,” towards the 
hills of Swat. Then followed a pursuit, which, to look back on, is to 
renew all sorrow for the dear-bought victory of Delhi. Chase was given 
with both artillery, cavalry, and infantry, but the mutineers had got 
far ahead, and bad ground so checked the guns that they never got 
within range. Colonel Nicholson, with a handful of horsemen, hurled 
himself like a thunderbolt on the route of a thousand mutineers. Even 
he (in a private note to me, for he seldom reported officially anything 
he did himself) admitted that the 55th fought determinately, ‘“‘as men 
always do who have no chance of escape but by their own exertions.” 
They broke before his charge, and scattered over the country in sec- 
tions and in companies. They were hunted out of villages, and grappled 
with in ravines, and driven over the ridges all that day, from Fort 
Murdan to the border of Swat, and found respite only in the failing 
light. 120 dead bodies were numbered on their line of flight, and thrice 
that number must have borne off wounds; 150 were taken prisoners, 
and the regimental colours and 200 stands of arms recovered. Colonek 
Nicholson himself was twenty hours in the saddle, and, under a burning 
sun, could not have traversed less than seventy miles. 


On the 22nd of June Nicholson, created a local Brigadier-General, 
was appointed to command a movable column to traverse the 
Punjab, and if needful assist the besieging force before Delhi. 
There were two doubtful regiments at Phillour, whom the General 
quietly ordered to join him, and then disarmed without a struggle, 
and a great force at Sealkote which Nicholson cut to pieces, 
finally arriving in Delhi just in time to prevent a dangerous attack 
on the rear of the besieging force. Marching through a 
morass which no other officer would have faced, Nicholson fell 
with his handful of troops on the enemy, estimated at from four 
to six thousand, and utterly dispersed them, the first tremendous 
blow which had fallen on the mutineers. It was not, however, 
merely as a leader that he was of use. From the moment of 
his arrival there was a new heart in the camp, and also a new 
vigilance. Brigadier Chamberlain writes of him :— 


Of all the superior officers in the force, not one took the pains he 
did to study our position and provide for its safety. Hardly a day passed 
but what he visited every battery, breastwork, and post; and frequently 
at night, though not on duty, would ride round our outer line of sentries 
to see that the men were on the alert, and to bring to notice any point he 
considered not duly provided for. When the arrival of a siege train and 
reinforcements enabled us to assume the offensive, John Nicholson was 
the only officer, not being an engineer, who took the trouble to study 
the ground which was to become of so much importance to us; and had 
it not been for his going down that night, I believe that we might have 
had to capture, at considerable loss of life, the positions which he was 
certainly the main cause of our occupying without resistance. From the 
day of the trenches being opened to the day of the assault, he was con- 
stantly on the move from one battery to another, and when he returned 
to camp, he was constantly riding backwards and forwards to the chief 
engineer endeavouring to remove any difficulties. 


IIe had a haughty contempt for the majority of the Generals 
with the Army. ‘ Daly,” writes Sir H. Edwardes,— 


Daly, speaking last night of John Nicholson, said that he had a 
genius for war. He was a grand fellow. He did not know his own 
powers. But ho was beginning to find them out. His merits were re- 
cognized throughout the camp. Between the 6th and 14th of September 
he rose higher and higher in the minds of all, and when General 
Wilson's arrangements for the attack were read out, and the post 
of honour was given to Nicholson, not a man thought that he was 
superseded. Ho was much pleased at getting the Commissionership of 
Leiah. I said, “Ob, you will not take it, now that you are sure to re- 
main a General, and get a division.” He laughed haughtily, and said, “A 
General! You don’t think I'd like to be a General of Division, do you? 
Look at them! Look at the Generals !” 


It was to him that the final resolution to carry Delhi by assault 
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was due, and it is sufficient to say of him that in the universal 
opinion of India its success did not repay the Empire for his loss. 
He was shot through the chest, still leading on his men, and 
expired in terrible pain, leaving a memory which is still so vivid 
in India that when a native guide points out the site of the great 
battle of Goojerat, the first word he says is, ‘* 7’here stood Nikkul 
Seyn.” Brave to rashness, haughty to arrogance, he was perhaps 
the one man India has produced of late in whom there was the 
true heroic mood, the contempt for difficulties, political or physical, 
the profound belief that victory is always with the assailant, which 
the present school seems to lack. This quality is always the one 
which inspires Anglo-Indians, whose greatest fault is a latent 
conviction that their work is too big for them, and perhaps the 
best testimonial to his genius is that in that jealous and exacting 
community, so given to gossip and to favouritism, no man ever 
murmured at supersession by Nicholson. It was impossible to 
promote him too fast, and when he died he might have been made 
Commander-in-Chief without a resignation. As Major Lawrence 
felt to Clive, so every Indian officer felt to Nicholson : it could not 
be a discredit to give way to a heaven-born ruler of men. 





RURAL STUDIES.* 

TuHene is a pleasant Transatlantic flavour about this little volume 
which will prove the more grateful to Englishmen, since the 
author’s admiration for the old country is everywhere apparent. 
The book is written for the benefit of New Englanders, and abounds 
with pregnant hints and felicitous remarks upon landscape garden- 
ing, amateur farming, and a number of kindred topics. Mr. 
Reuter states in his preface that these Rural Studies are 
designed more for suggestion than instruction. They set us 
thinking, instead of retailing the results of thought ; they are dis- 
cursive, but not vague; they are marked with manly feeling and 
good taste, and the writer will carry with him the sympathy of 
all readers who can appreciate these qualities. He is apparently 
a sagacious, clear-headed, American farmer, who will not neglect 
any opportunity of improving his crops, but who has at the same 
time—what is not American—a tender love of all country beauty 
and of simple rural enjoyments. Why, he asks, may not taste and 
economy walk hand in hand, why may not a man grapple with 
God’s acres, ‘‘ putting the stamp of his energy and toil upon them,” 
and at the same time add the grace of art to the unadorned 
loveliness of nature, or gladden his soul with the beauty of the 
fields and hedgerows, with the song of birds and the fragrance of 
flowers? A house in the country is one thing, a home there is 
another ; and he laments th at in America rural dwelling-places are 
built without any regard to durability, and that rural homesteads 
lack the charm belonging to estates which have descended from 
father to son. ‘* The rule is dispersion, sale, alienation; and not 
one man in a thousand is shaded by the oaks that gave shelter to 
his grandsire.” 

Mr. Reuter writes with enthusiasm in favour of a country life, 
and echoes in picturesque prose the praises of the poets. But he 
is quite aware that rural happiness, like a coy mistress, must be 
sought with patience and trust, and that the eager ambition and 
kot haste of our age are inimical to its enjoyment. It is true, as 
De Quincey says, that the great despisers of rural scenery, its fixed 
and permanent under-valuers, are rustics, but it is equally true 
that few men who up to middle age have been fighting the battle 
of life in cities are able to find the happiness they expect to find 
in the seclusion of the country. ‘The change is so great, that a 
man should be confident of his own resources before he ventures 
to make it. 

Very sound advice is given to “ New Yorkers” who wish to 
have their farm of a few acres twenty or thirty miles from the city. 
They are told that a country home such as a man may love cannot 
he hastily improvized or bought with so many dollars. It must 
grow slowly into shape, it must bear upon it the stamp of the 
owner's mind, it must gather round it happy associations, before it 
can become in the true sense of the word a home. They are 
cautioned not to boast overmuch of the mere size of their place, as 
‘if there exist an artist feeling it will be riotous of its wealth upon 
& bare acre of ground,” and they are told the unpleasing fact that 
as country gentlemen and amateur farmers they have many lessons 
to learn from England. ‘The author, indeed, shows throughout the 
book a keen sense of his countrymen’s deficiencies in all rural and 
bucolic acquirements. 


“In England,” he writes, “bad ploughing is rare, in New England 
good ploughing is even rarer. I go still further, and say, though 





l'y the Autuor of “My Farm of 
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doubtless offending the patriotic susceptibilities of a great many, that 
not one American farmer in twenty knows what really good ploughing 
is.” Again, in speaking of country roads, he says, ‘*A neat and well 
ordered public road in any of the rural districts of America is altogether 
exceptional. Throughout Great Britain a slatternly and ill kept one is 
most rare. For the most part, American high roads through the rural 
districts offer to the eye two great slovenly stretches of land, cumbered 
with stones, offal, wood-yards, and gaping with yellow chasms of earth, 
from which, every springtime and autumn full shovelfuls of clay are with- 
drawn to patch the road-bed which lies between. Under such conditions 
the utmost neatness and regularity which the farmer may bestow upon 
his field and crops lose half their effect, and the landscape lacks that 
completed charm which regales the eye along the rural by-roads of 
England.” 

In the union of poetical feeling with the knowledge derived 
from practical experience consists, perhaps, the main charm of these 
essays. Whilst writing them, the author has had in his memory 
the melody of old poets and the rural sayings of Arcadian prose- 
writers, but although he loves sometimes to dream he is no 
dreamer, and it is pleasant to hear him declare, ‘There is no 
manner of work done upon a New England farm to which some 
day I have not put my hand, whether it be chopping wood, laying 
wall, sodding a coal pit, cradling oats, weeding corn, shearing 
sheep, or sowing turnips.” Indeed, he is convinced that in this 
as well as other pursuits practical experience is the best teacher, 
and that ‘‘adventurous philosophers whose brains bristle with 
theories, and who are without that breadth of knowledge which 
enables a man to compare theory with theory, make the worst 
farmers it is possible to imagine? ‘To men such as these he would 
prefer the old-fashioned farmer who follows in the track of his 
forefathers, and has no faith in modern improvements :— 

“Wail,” he makes such a one say, “I've pooty much made up my 
mind that books is books, and farmin’ is farmin’. I've nothin’ to say 
agin these gentlemen that like to spend money a’ ditchin’; I've 
nothin’ to say agin a good tidy crittur, and you may call her Durham, 
or you may call her what you like. If she fills a pail she comes up to 
my idea of a good crittur; if she doant, she doant. That's my opinion. 
May be I’m wrong, but that’s my way o’ lookin’ at it.” 

The chapters on “ Railway Gardening” and on “ Landscape 
Treatment of Railways ” are, we think, especially worthy of atten- 
tion. In England, as in America, the formation of railways has 
created a vast quantity of waste land, much of which might be 
used for purposes of utility and beauty. The baldness of the rail- 
way embankment is at present an eyesore in the landscape, but 
there seems no reason why, at least in the vicinity of towns, it 
should not give place to cultivation. If there be a reason, we 


should be glad to hear it. 





FRENCH POETRY.* 

Very few English people care much for French poetry; and, 
as is often the case in one country’s appreciation of the literary 
productions of another, what English people care for most is not 
what the French think their best. Whoever heard of an English- 
man who thoroughly admired Racine? Of course he is known 
as one of the great classic writers of France ; and possibly he may 
have some English admirers who were born to blush unseen. But 
we never met them. Go to the Théatre Francais, when one of 
his tragedies is being performed, and you will see that not even 
the very fine acting which there is sure to be has power to avert 
the yawns of any stray Englishman who may be there. Ask 
people why they do not read French poetry, and they will pro- 
bably ask in return, ‘* What can that poetry be worth of which 
Racine is the great professor? If he be their best, what must their 
worst be!” We find fault with no one for being unable to appreciate 
this classic poet. ‘The metre is stiff, very few Englishmen know how 
to read it aloud, and the Alexandrine has never been a favourite 
here. ‘There are other causes, too, which prevent an appreciation 
of Racine amongst ourselves ; but we need not now allude to them. 

There is great variety in French poetry ; that is what we are 
apt to forget; not, indeed, the luxuriant variety that there is in 
English, but still considerable variety. Putting dramatic litera- 
ture entirely aside, and thus, in accordance with what is perhaps 
popular prejudice, disposing of the author of Ath/aie and the author 
of Les Horaces, with a crowd of lesser notabilities, there is ample 
scope for the study of French poetry. Jean Baptiste Rousseau 
wrote religious verses quite as good as those of the English hymn 
writers, who flourished so numerously towards the end of the last 
century. Malfilatre produced a metrical version of some of the 
Psalms ; and his production was, at all events, very much better 
than Tate and Brady. Clément Marot, long before the rest, tried 
his hand at the same thing. But his faculties 

“ Moved in no small mist, 
When he versilfied David the Psalmist.” 





* La Lyre Francaise. By Gustave Mas-0a. Loudoa: Macmillan aud Co. 1-67. 
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He was far better at an epigram, like many others of his countrymen. 
Songs for the million have been furnished by the writers of France 
from the early days to the days of Panard, who flourished in the 
time of Louis Quinze, and wrote nearly a hundred comic operas. He 
has been called the ** La Fontaine de la Chanson,” by those who are 
fond of discovering in everybody a likeness to somebody else. As 
a writer, perhaps Béranger is the only man who has equalled him in 
popularity, but Panard’s popularity is not so easily accounted for to- 
day as that of the later singer. Nothing in the range of literature is 
more ephemeral in its character than the popular song. What in- 
terest it may possess after the circumstances that evoked it has 
passed away is, we think, scarcely other than an antiquarian inter- 
est. It is not valuable for its own sake to after generations. 
Even Béranger has in our day-little charm for the English student 
of French literature. Collé and Désagiers are well nigh forgot- 
ten. The latter had something of the lightness and the shallowness 
of Praed and Locker. 

There is no more interesting name in the Revolutionary period 
than that of André Chénier. When a very young man he was 
attached to the French Embassy in London, and his opportunities 
of studying men and manners in England did not result in his 
forming a high opinion of us, He bitterly pronounced English- 
men, 

“Du génio étranger, détracteurs ridicules, 
D'eux-mémes, et d’eux seuls, admirateurs crédules.” 

But if he was not treated well in England, he was certainly 
treated no better in France. He was a Liberal in politics, but on 
his return to Paris he was not afraid of expressing his dis- 
approval and disgust at the horrors of the Revolution. He 
suffered for the licence he allowed hiinself, and fell a victim 
to the guillotine in the thirty-second year of his age. One 
of his sweetest and most pathetic pieces, ** La Jeune Captive,” 
is doubtless familiar to some of our readers. Written to bewail 
the impending fate of a fellow-prisoner—young, and a girl—it 
remains as a remembrance of his own prison days, and as a proof 
of his tenderness. We may mention that the “‘ young captive” 
was released ; that she lived for thirty years afterwards in that 
mingled happiness and trouble which is the portion of most people ; 
and that she died a middle-aged married woman, with (we believe) 
grown-up children round her bed. That may spoil something of 
the romance, but the poem is the same, after all. 

Perhaps more perfectly pathetic are the lines which André 
Chénier wrote while waiting for his own summons :— 

“Comme un dernier rayon, comme un dernier zéphyre, 
Anime la fin d'un beau jour, 
Au pied do I'échafaud j’essaie encor ma lyre, 
Peut-étre est-ce bientOt mon tour !— 
Pout-étre, ayant que l'heure en cercle promenée, 
Ait posé sur l’émail brillant, 
Dans les soixtante pas oit sa route est bornée, 
Son pied sonore et vigilant ; 
Le sommeil du tombeau pressera ma paupitre—” 
André Chénier was a warm admirer of classic literature, and the 
models he followed were classic almost exclusively. 

Casimir Delavigne was, in some sort, a link between André 
Chénier and all the lovers of the classical, on the one hand, and 
the romantic poets of our day—Victor Hugo and his followers— 
on the other. He combined the purity and clearness of the 
classic writers with something of the force and feeling of the 
author of the Chants du Crépuscule. M. Gustave Masson, in the 
book of French poetry which is before us, has quoted a fine piece 
of Delavigne’s—that on the death of Joan of Arc. He would 
perhaps have done still better had he given, as a specimen of this 
poet, the ‘* Toilette de Constance,” of which Mr. Ruskin has 
spoken in terms of warmest and, we think, well deserved praise. 
This is merely the tale of a girl’s death by fire, as she was dressing 
fora ball. It is very quietly told. Only once, so far as we know, 
does Casimir Delavigne, in the lines which we shall quote, break 
from the severe restraint of the classic artist, and that is when 
imagination leads him to say that the fire ‘‘ronge avec volupté.” 
The rest is simple narrative ; and the calm satire of the last three 
lines—unbroken by any comment—is admirable and effective :— 

“ Pres du foyer, Constance s’admirait. 
Dieu! sur sa robe il vole une ¢tincelle! 


Au feu! Courez. Quand l’espoir l'eniverait 
Tout perdre ainsi! Quoi! Mourir—et si belle! 
“ L’horrible feu ronge avec volupté 
Ses bras, son sein, et l’entoure, et s’éléve, 
Et sans pitié dévore sa beauté, 
Ses dix-huit ans, hélas! et son doux réve. 
“ Adieu, bal, plaisir, amour ! 
On disait, ‘Pauvre Constance !’ 
Et on dansait jusqu’au jour, 
Chez l’Ambassadeur de France.” 


Soon after Victor Hugo burst upon society with his great romance, 
Notre Dame de Paris, and some of his earliest and best verses, the 
character of French poetry changed materially. It became more 
varied, and, perhaps, more real. ‘lhe change was for the better 
and the worse ; and it would take more space than is at our dis- 
posal to adequately discuss it. Besides, it has been discussed over 
and over again, having been for the last thirty years a stock sub- 
ject for French Jittérateurs. It is, probably, the consideration that 
the most popular writers of France should be already known here, 
that has led M. Masson to insert only four poems by Victor Hugo, 
and only one by Lamartine. It may be—indeed, we think it is— 
a wise thing on M. Masson’s part to make his book consist chiefly 
of selections from the less known poets of France, and to be very 
sparing of quotations from the foremost men. But if this has 
really been his plan, it would be well to state it. Students of 
French literature would then go to his little book—which belongs, 
and we may as well say so here, to Macmillan’s Golden Treasury 
Series—to find an epigram, or a half-forgotten religious verse, or 
a song that was popular two hundred years ago. But there is so 
little of the poetry of passion in La Lyre Frangaise, and what 
there is is so very mild—not to say namby-pamby—that one can- 
not help thinking it is essentially a volume virginibus puerisque. 
Only, if this be correct, the peculiarity we first pointed out—the 
scarcity of contributions from the great writers of the day—is a 
fault rather than a merit; for very young people cannot be sup- 
posed to be familiar even with Victor Ilugo and Lamartine, and 
for them long extracts from these writers would not have been 
de trop. 

A third great poet, Alfred de Musset, is poorly represented. 
Two of his very lightest pieces alone are given; and yet his works 
are a rich field, in which M. Masson, had he not been a little timid, 
could have gleaned to some purpose. Indeed, M. Masson seems 
aware of this himself, for he says, ‘‘ Better than any other writer 
we are acquainted with, Alfred de Musset embodies that strange 
mixture of materialism, scepticism, and yearning after higher 
things which is so characteristic of modern French literature.” 
Unfortunately, M. Masson, in his fatal love of comparisons, re- 
marks that Alfred de Musset may be called “ the Byron of 
France.” Why, the French poet had—with all the materialism 
into which he was driven—a tenderness, a thoughtfulness, a 
deep appreciation of the good and pure, to which the author of 
Don Juan seems to have been a stranger. Where will you find in 
Byron a warning to youth—ay, and to middle age too—so true, 
so gentle, and so sad as this which Alfred de Musset wrote on the 
death of a woman who had known none of the emotions which 
make up life ?— 

“ Elle est morte, et n’a point vécu. 
Elle faisait semblant de vivre. 


De ses mains est tombé le livre 
Dans lequel elle n’a rien lu.” 


r , ran 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
————>———_ 

Out of Harness. Sketches, Narrative and Descriptive By Thomas 
Guthrie, D.D. (Strahan.)—Although Dr. Guthrie professes in this 
work to describe his vacation, we think the most interesting parts of it 
are those bearing on the work of his life. The opening paper, on the 
Edinburgh original Ragged School, is by far the most valuable in the 
whole volume. Tere we learn what was the state of the homeless 
children of Edinburgh some twenty-five years ago, and what has been 
the effect on the town itself and on its poorer classes by the spread of 
education. We may not sympathize with Dr. Guthrie in his denuncia- 
tion of the old school of Edinburgh ministers who went to the theatre, 
and after conducting the business of the General Assembly in the morn- 
ing laughed over the Merry Wives of Windsor in the evening. But it 
is clear that the work of these ministers was neglected, and that though 
they need not hold themselves aloof from society and look upon all 
amusement as ungodly, they ought to have found time to do good to 
the poor as well as to the rich. Dr. Guthrie gives a touching picture 
of the misery he witnessed in his first parish, and of the experiences 
which at the outset seemed to be hopeless. But the result of his expe- 
rience and of the ragged-school system was to clear the streets of youth- 
ful beggars, to reduce the per-centage of children under 14 years in 
prison from 5 to 1, and the number or prisoners between 14 and 16 
from 552 to 130; and to rescue some 500 children from misery and 
ruin. Among the other papers in this volume which are worth notice 
there are two descriptions of storms on the English coast, and some 
sketches of the older parts of Edinburgh. Dr. Guthrie tells an occasional 
story which happily illustrates his descriptions, as, for instance, of @ 
preacher in a seaport town who asked for propitious gales and was 
nearly hooted out of the pulpit. His hearers knew very well what 








| gales meant, and the word propitious, which they did not understand, 
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aggravated the horrors of the other word that was only too familiar. 
But Dr. Guthrie rather strains his point when he tells the old story of 
the clergyman in Cornwall whose congregation suddenly cleared out of 
church in order to join in a wrecking. Tho clergyman, it will be 
remembered, came down from the pulpit, exhorted and threatened by 
turns, till he had gradually worked his way through, and then, at the 
yantage-ground of the church door, called out, “ Now we'll all start fair.” 
Dr. Guthrie tells us that the clergyman, who, of course, in his version, 
is a Scotchman, adopted this as the only way to stop the plunder. This 
would be a clever suggestion coming from the counsel for a prisoner, 
but it does not seem to hold water when it is viowed impartially. 

Mr. Mechi’s Farm Balance-Sheets. (George Routledge and Sons.)— 
The use of the steam plough, the application of sewage to land, the ex- 
tension of limited liability and limited partnership to agriculture, the 
modification of game preserving, the simplification of the transfer of 
land, are some of the things preached up by Mr. Mechi in this shilling 
book of agricultural fragments. One of his axioms is, “ Never employ a 
man where you can use a horse, and never a horse where you can work 
asteam engine.” One of his authorities is Baron Liebig, whose teaching 
he has laid to heart, and whose maxims he attempts to propagate. Ono 
of his wonders is that while money in the public funds can be transferred 
in a few minutes at a charge of 2s. 6d. on 100/, in the transfer of land 
2/. 10s. is paid on 100/, and the time occupied may be many months. 
But on all these subjects, and on many more, from the way of keeping 
out rats by tarring up their runs to the natural instinct of children for 
eating cheese, he writes in a homely, sensible style, and his book may 
be brought to the notice of the farmers whom he wishes to improve, and 
of the landlords whom he wishes to benefit. 

Meals for the Million. By Crefydd. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)— 
This little book contains 125 dishes suited to incomes varying from 
100/. to 250/. a year. There is no lack of variety, or of that wealth of 
resource which is so much needed in all households, and which seems to 
have taken up its abode on the Continent. Woe cannot profess to have 
eaten any of Crefydd’s dishes, or to have learnt the receipts for them 
by heart, but we shall try and persuade Mrs. Current Literature to 
make use of some of them, and if our income goes further than it did 
before we shall show our gratitude by a second notice. The particular 
merit of the book is that the price of every material, and of every dish 
that is composed of various materials, is appended. Thus, we are to 
have soup enough for four persons, at sixpence or eightpence. A dish 
of fish for three persons—we hope nothing untoward has happened to 
the fourth in the short interval between the courses—is not to cost 
more than from eightpence to a shilling, and the dish is to be composed 
of almost every fish except salmon. The name of one of the soups 
is rather too significant; “mock mock-turtle” seems like bad 
heraldry, or a patch on a patch, which we know is beggary. Then 
we have a calculation of a woek’s expenses for a family of three, the 
whole amounting to 1/. 4s. for all the food that is necessary. Of course 
the allowance is scanty in the extrome, but the marvel is how it is 
possible. Has Crefydd evér made one of the three whose appetites are 
typical, and who, while buying from “good tradesmen in rather an 
expensive locality,” are able to indulge themselves at so moderate a 
cost? If those appetites only exist in theory, we fear practice would 
tell a very different tale. But there are small eaters in the world, and 
there are good managers. The difficulty is to combine the two, or 
perhaps to reduce the former by an excess of tho latter. 

The Reformatory and Industrial Schools’ Acts, 1866. With notes by 
Robert Wilkinson, M.A. (Knight and Co.)—It is perfectly true that 
this book is all that it professes to be, but it is a pity that it doos not 
profess to be something more. The habit of compiling books out of 
Acts of Parliament is gradually supplanting legal literature. A man 
prints an Act of Parliament as it stands, adds notes to every section, and 
does his best to make all the sections intelligible and connected. If he 
fails, it is not so much his fault as that of the Act of Parliament, which 
is probably confused and undigested. But it would have been far better 
if he had written in English on the subject of the Act, and put all the 
materials of the Act into some shape. This is what we feel with regard 
to Mr. Wilkinson. If we want to know the law on the question of 
Reformatories and Industrial Schools, of course we can turn to the Acts ; 
but it is painful work plodding through one section, being then referred 
on to another, then back to an interpretation clause, then forward again to 
exceptions to the interpretation, and from post to ante, which is far worse 
than from post to pillar. However, Mr. Wilkinson has given us the Acts 
in a convenient little volume. His notes are useful, and the other Acts 
added as explanatory of the two which form his subject come in 
appropriately. 

The Penns and the Peningtons of the Seventeenth Century. By Maria 
Webb. (F. B. Kitto.)—This is an undigested book, consisting partly 
of old family letters and partly of narrative, and dealing alternately 
with Thomas Ellwood, Milton’s Quaker friend, who suggested Paradise 
Regained, William Penn, and others either related to or connected with 
them. There is a good deal of curious matter in the volume, and much 
light is thrown on the ways and means of the seventeenth century. 
Thus there is an autobiographical sketch by one Mary Penington, 
whose husband was engaged in tho battle of Newbury, and who was 
then “sick of the measles, which could not come out because of the 


exercise of my mind by reason of my having heard of the battle.” A 
message from her husband that he was well saved her life; “at the 
hearing of it the oppression was rolled off my spirits like the removal 
of a great stone, and the measles came forth.” Then we have some 
very quaint letters from the son of Alderman Penington to his father 
on the subject of religion. The son writes to his father, “ Thy religion 
began in the wrong part. Now, dear father, what hath thy religion 
effected? Art thou not a captive to this day to many lusts?” and 
he signs himself, “Thy dearly loving son, filled with grief and sorrow 
for thy soul,” which can hardly have beon a mode of successfully 
training up his father in the way he should go. More valuable, though 
not so novel, are the details given of the persecution sustained by the 
Quakers. The proceedings at some of the trials of William Penn are 
given in full, though not for the first time, or in the most attractive 
manner. But these details and the general character of the work show 
that it is addressed to a special circle, and we are afraid it will not 
have much chance of being read through beyond those limits. 

The Law of the Building of Churches, Parsonages, and Schools; and of 
the Divisions of Parishes and Places. By Charles Francis Trower. 
(Butterworths.)—Wo do not envy Mr. Trower the task he has under- 
taken. The law of most subjects is wanting in clearness, even when it 
has been digested by judges to whom words had ameaning. But where 
we have to rely on a succession of Acts of Parliament, each one fuller 
and more confused than its predecessor, each more careful in details and 
more forgetful of principles, we must necessarily succumb. In the case 
of the Church Building Acts, which Mr. Trower has endeavoured to 
elucidate, there is high judicial authority to support our proposition. 
Dr. Lushington said their obscurity was matter of public notoriety. 
Vice-Chancellor Kindersley said they presented a labyrinth of ambiguity. 
Naturally enough some of the writers on Church building have been 
disheartened, and have contented themselves with a more reprint of 
the Acts which they were unable to construe. Mr. Trower has 
attempted much more than this, and though we cannot think his 
success complete, we must give him every credit for the pains he has 
taken. He has been too much mastered by the details of his subject, 
and has rather indexed or arranged the Church Building Acts than 
presented any clear general view of their object and intention. In one 
instance, at least, if not in more, the haziness of the language which he 
has to translate, and which is often corrected by a sarcastic sic, seems 
to have led him astray. On page 52 there is a sentence which reads as 
if persons dying in a district of a divided parish were within the 10th 
of George IV., cap. 50, and the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 65. Then the 
use of initials is rather puzzling. Mr. Trower talks of D. and S.P.,D.P., 
D.C., C.C., and N.P., all in the same breath, and it is not easy to remem- 
ber when C. stands for chapelry, when for church, when for Commis- 
sioners, when for curate, and when for Cornwall. As S.B. stands for 
separate benefice, while S.C. represents stipendiary curate, a reader 
who is not endowed with an unfailing memory might attach the stipend 
to the benefice and the separation to the curate. This confusion might 
the more easily be spared, as such abbreviations cannot have much 
effect on the length of the book, and are a considerable tax on the 
reader. 

Heart Repose. A Dramatic Poem. In Three Acts. By Mary 
Catherine Irvine. (Simpkin and Marshall.)—We must admit, though 
it is with sorrow, that this dramatic poem is tedious where it is meant 
to be touching, and comic where it is meant to be serious. There is not, 
to the best of our belief, a single incident in it, and the sketches of 
character are apt to be vory twaddling. Here are a few lines for a 
sample :— 

We can in this, as in most other things, 
Trust to the voluntary principle, 

Which, as triumphantly by Mister Baines 

Is proved, already has great wonders done, 
And with fair play far greater might achieve. 
The Government indeed may harmlessly, 
Nay, with the best results, make a demand 
From candidates for public offices, 

Of every sort o'er which it has control, 


For fitting knowledge and ability, 
But the supply they then might leave alone. 


And we may do the same with //eart Repose, in spite of this eulogy of 
competitive examinations. 

The Collector’s Handybook of Alga, §c. By Johann Nave. Translated 
and edited by tho Rev. W. W. Spicer. (Hardwicke.)—Not being able to 
understand or appreciate this book ourselves, we are perfectly safe in 
recommending it to all who come under the Juvenalian description of 
alge inquisitores. For all others, it seems written in far too technical a 
style. But those who want to “propagate Diatomacew in confinement,’’ 
who look out eagerly for rottenness and corruption as presenting “arich 
fungal vegetation,” and who feel that “green and brown excrescences 
on wood, slimy masses on plants, pieces of wood and stone that have lain 
long under water, layers of mud of a greenish or rusty brown colour, are 
things not to be passed by,” will, no doubt, readily accept Herr Nave’s 
and Mr. Spicer’s guidance. We must say the book seoms very full and 
complete. It tells the number of weeds, and calls them by their scien- 
tific names, and gives a minute description of fresh-water weeds, salt- 
water weeds, mosses, fungi, ferns, and lichens, illustrating them by 
plates, and ending by putting them in thejherbarium. 
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| aie chess ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

4 Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 

‘Chairman—General Sir Freperic Saurru, K-H., F.R.S. 

Policies payable during life—Indisputable—Not liable 
to forfeiture. 

The ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST 
INDIA Life Department, affording Peculiar Advantages 
to Officers and others in the Navy and Army, is under 
the Especial Patronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

The Report of the European Assurance Society for 
the year ending 1364, presented to the Ordinary General 
Meeting, held June Ist, 1867, stated that— 

The Premiums on the new Life and Gua- 

rantee Policies issued during the year 

GMOUNE O09 oe. co cccesce Soineane evcesee £42,750 138 5 
In the Fire Department, the Premiums 

on new business amount to ....0.++2. 20,842 11 1 
Total Prem'ums on the new business of 


the year...... cccccccccecescveeee ce 63,593 4 6 
The gross amount received in Premiums 
during the year was ......+00+ oe 349,148 0 7 


The Life, Fire and Guarantee Claims 
aid during the year were, including 
ONUS AAAitiONS ve.ccececcecescevece 262,089 14 8 

The highly satisfactory progress of the new business 

will be seen by a comparison of the new business effected 

during the past nine years—namel, from 1858 to 1866, 

taken in triennial periods. 

New Premium Income in 1858, 1859, 1860—£76,000, 
being at the rate of £25,000 per annum ; ditto, in 1861, 
1862, 1863—£117,°00, being at the rate of £39,000 per 
annum; ditto in 1864, 1865, 1866—£171,000, being at the 
rate of £57,000. 

The New Premium Income, for 1866 alone, amounted 
to £63,593, 

The progress of the Society's Premium Revenue con- 
tinues satisfactory, it having now reached, in 1866, the 
sum of £349,143, as against £310,623 in 1865. 

= Fire, Guarantee, aud Annuities at advantageous 
rates, 

The EUROPEAN is the only Society authorized by 
the Impcrial Parliament to Guarantee the Fidelity of 
Government Officials, 

Full particulars of the popular principles of this 
Society will be found in the New Prospectus, which will 
be forwarded to applicants post free. 

Offices—316 Regent street; 17 Waterloo place, Pall 
Mall; aud 69 King William street, City. 

HENRY LAKE, Manager. 
pears LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—Instituted 1820. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
Assured every Fifth Year. 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at consider- 
ably Reduced Rates. 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the 
First Five Years. 

The most Liberal Conditions in Respect of Foreign 
Residence and Travel, Revival of lapsed Policies and 
Surrender Values. 

Whole-World Licences free of charge, when the cir- 
cumstances are favourable. 

Endowments for Children. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to beobtained at the Company's Ottices in London, 
1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.\W., and of 
the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


M4LVERN co LLEGE. 


PRESIDENT AND VISITOR. 
The LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER, 
Heap Master. 

The Rey. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., late Fellow and 

Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

ASSISTANT- MASTERS. 
Rev. C. M‘Dowall, M.A., University College, Oxford. 
Rev. F. R. Drew, M.A., Sid. Sus. College, Cambridge. 
Rev. W. H. Maddock, M.A, St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Rev. E. Rudd, M.A, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Rey. A. Sewell, B.A., New College, Oxford. 
&e., &e., &e. 

This COLLEGE is conducted on the model of the 
Great Public Schools, 

The Sons of Gentlemen are educated at a moderate 
cost, aud the Pupils are prepared for Oxford or Cam- 
—_ aud for all Military aud Civil Service Examina- 

ons, 

There are Scholarships of considerable value attached 
to the College, to be held either in the College or at the 
Univeisities. 

The Pupils, if not resident in Malvern, are boarded 
with the Assistant-Masters, subject to the approval of 
the Head Master. 

Terme for Tuition, £25 per annum to Proprietors, and 
£31 per annum to Non-Proprietors. For board at 
Masters’ Houses, £60. 

Full information on application to HENRY ALD- 
RICH, Esq., the Secretary. 


Me sLvers COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on WEDNES- 
DAY, the 18th of SEPTEMBER. 














I IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL. in aid of the Funds of the 
General Hospital, on the 27th, 23th, 29th, and 30th of 
August, 1867. 
PREsIDENT—The Right Hon. Earl BEAUCHAMP. 

Principal Vocalists—Mademoiselle Titiens, Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, and Mademoiselle Christine 
Nilsson. Madame Sainton-Dolby and Madame Patey 
Whytock. Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
Mr. Santley and Mr. Weiss. 

Solo P anoforte—Madame Arabella Goddard. Solo 
Violin—M. Sainton. Organist—Mr. Stimpson. 

Conductor—Mr. Costa. 

OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
TvEesDAy Morn!NG.—Elijah, Mendelssohn. 
Wepsespay Morninc.—The Woman of Samaria 

(a sacred Cantata), Professor W. Sterndale Bennett, 
Mus. Doc., composed expressly for the Festival ; Judas 
Maccabeeus, Handel. 

THorspAY Morninc.—Messiah, Handel. 

Frrpay Morninc.—Messe Soleunelle, Gounod; Israel 
in Egypt, Handel. 

ToEspAY Kventna.—A Misvellaneons Concert, com- 
prising Cantata, (Alerander’s Feast,) Handel; Overture, 
(Oberon,) Weber; P. F. Concerto in E flat, Benedict; 
Vocal Selections from Operas, &c. 

WEDNEsDAY Eveninc. — A Miscellaneous Concert, 
comprising Overture, (L’onora) Beethoven; P. F. 
Concerto in F Minor, Professor W. 8. Bennett, Mus. 
Doe. ; Cantata, (The Legend of St. Cecilia,) Benedict; 
Classical Vocal Selections, &. 

Tuourspay Eventna.—Cantata, (The Ancient Mariner,) 
J. F. Barnett, composed expressly for the Festival ; 
Overture, (William Tell.) Rossini; Sonata, Pianoforte 
and Violin, (Mozari); Vocal Selections from Operas, 
&c.; Overture, (Masaniello,) Auber. 

Fripay Eveninc.—Saint Paul, Mendelssobn. 

Detailed Programmes of the Pe:formances may be 
obtained from the principal Musicsellers, and will be 
forwarded by post on application to the undersigned, at 
the Offices of the Festival Committee, 29 Colmore row, 
Birmingham. By order, 

WILLIAM R. HUGHES, 
Secretary to the Festival Committee. 


ARIS EXHIBITION! 
Visitors can be Insured against 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS on the JOURNEY THERE 
and BACK; 

Or against ACCIDENTS of all KINDS on the Double 
Journey, as well as DURING their STAY in PARIS. 
The Tickets may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations in the Kingdom ; 

Of the Company's Local Agents; 

At Cook's Excursion Office, 93 Fleet street; 

And at the Offices— 

10 REGENT STREET and 64 CORNHILL. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporatei by Royal Charter. 
Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide and 
upon the pringipal towns in South Australia. Drafts 
negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal Bank of 
Scotland ; National Bank, Ireland ; and at the Company's 
Ontices, 54 Old Broad street, London, &.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


[ y* IVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

EXTENSION to FOUNDATION SCHOOLS, —Addi- 

tions for 40 years average nearly 2 per cent. per annum. 

CHARLES M‘CABE, Secretary. 

24 Suffolk street, London, S.W. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
pg St AhL0 PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public,and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for qualuy of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will eusure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world, Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; aud at 37 Grace- 
church street, Loudon. 


OLLER’S COD LIVER OIL at 
the Paris Exhibition (1807) again obtained the 
FIRST PRIZE, aud the 
ONLY SILVER MEDAL out of 27 competitors. 
This Oil, renowned for its purity and excellence, has 
received the commendation of che lealing members of 
the medical profession and the medical press. 
It is sold by all Chemists and Druggists, in capsuled 
half-pint bottles, at 23 3d each. 
See “ MULLER's" Name and Label on each bottle. 
Circulars and Testimonials of Perer Mi.uer, 22 
Mincing lane. 
*,* Contractor to the North London Consumption 
Hospital. 

















HITE and SOUND TEETH 
insured by using 
JEWSBURY and BROWN'S 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. ™ 
Established Forty years as the most agreeable and 
effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gu.ns. 
Sold universally in pots at 1s 6d and 2s 6d. 
None genuine unless signed 
Jewspury and Brown, Manchester. 


C VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
i Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
‘to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to 
Sonerset House, Strand, London. 








mMontic BITTERS.— 
Unrivalled stomachic stimulant, palatable and 
wholesome, is WATEKS’ QUININE WINE. Sold by 
Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 303 a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WLLLIAMS, 2 
Martin's lane, Cannon street, London. 


SILVER MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 

P EPSINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE 
WINE GLOBULES and LOZENGES are perfectly 
palatable forms for administering this popular remedy 
for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by IT MORSON ani SON, 31, 33, and 
124 Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C. 
Botties at 33, 5s, and lus each. Boxes at 2s 6d and 
436d each. GLISULES in bottles at 2s, 33 6d, and 
63 6d. each 
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‘Oper COMPANY (LIMITED), 
Subscribed capital, £750,000. 
Directors. 
Lawford Acland, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 


Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq, 
Harry George Gordon, Esq| P. F. Robertson, Esq., 
George Ireland, Esq. M.P. 


Manager—C. J. Braine, Es}. 

The Directors are prepare | to invest money on mort- 
gage in Ceylon and Mauritius, at colonial rates of 
interest (payable half-yearly in Londor , with or with- 
out the Company's guarantee, as may be arranged. 
Sums of £5,000 to £10,009 are most convenient for 
these investments. 

The Directors are also issuing d-bentures for ona year 
at 5 per cent.; for three years at 5$; aud for five years 
and upwards at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Ap plications for particulars t> ba male at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston biildings. Old Broad street, 
Loudon.—By orde-, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Puaid-up capital, £1,50),000; reserve fund, 


£144,000. 

Court or Drrecrors. 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairmana—WILLIAM SCOT! BINNY, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esq. Lestock Robert Reid, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. John Binny Key, Esq. 

Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, Esq. 

Chief Manager—Charles J. F. Stuart, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of Englaud ; the Union Bank of 
London. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on ter.n3 which may 
be ascertained at their office, They also issus circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, tha receipt of 
interest, dividends, pay, pensious, &c., and the eTecting 
of remittances between the above-named depende:cies. 

They also receive deposits of £1V0 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, aud also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained ou application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadnecile street. London, 1367. 


C° VENT GARDEN THEATRE— 








EVERY EVENING. 
COVENT GARDEN CONCERTS. 

Under the sole direction of Me. JOHN RUSSELL, 
Vocalists ; Madlle. Sarolta, Madile. Eraclio. 
Instrumentalists: M. Wheli, Pianist; Mr. Richard 

Levey, Violinist; Le Petit Boanay, Xylophone ; Mr. 
Reynolds, Cornet-i-Piston; the Courtois Brass Band 
Union. Band of 100 performers. 

Couductor, Signor BOTTESINI. 

Mr. Russell has also the pleasure to announce tha‘, in 
order to give éclat to these concerts, he has engaged 
solely for the dance music the services of the renowned 
Johann Strauss, from Vienna. 

The Refreshment Department is intrusted to the emi- 
nent firm of Spiers and Pond. 

Promenade, ampitheatre stalls, and ampitheatre, 1s.; 
private boxes, for four persons, grand tier, £2 2s, 
£1 lls 6d, and £1 1s; ditto, first tier, 10s 6d; dress 
circle, 2s 6d. The box office, under the portico of the 
Opera in Bow street, is open daily, from ‘Yen till Five, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Edward Hall. Doors 
open at half-past Seven, commencing at Hight. 


puEaow's GLASSES, MALVERN. 
FOr CLEARNESS AND POWER. 
HARMING FOR TOURISTS. 
pAcene JUDGES USE THEM. 
ACHTING MEN USE THEM. 
A Lomi BINOCULARS. 
ppocass BAROMETERS. 
and J. BURROW, MALVERN.— 


e London Agents—Wales ani MeCulloch, 22 
Ludgate hill, and 55 Cueapside ; Arnold, 72 Baker street, 
Ww. 


FLAVOUR. — 
PRESTON’S ESSENCE of BITTER ALMONDS, 
Free from Prussic Acid. This delicious Kssence may 
be safely used for flavouring Custards, Blancmanges, 
&c., and all kindy of Pastry. Soli retail by Chemists, 
Grocers, &., in bottles 1s and 1s Gd erch. 
Wholesale — PRESTUN and SONS, 83 Leadenhall 
street, E.C. 
Three Prize Medals—Paris Exhibiti ny 1367. 
URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&c., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality. 
See Lancet und Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
May be obtained Retail in all Parts of the World, and 
Wholesale at the Manufactory, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 


HE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 
ESSENCE.—The most scientifically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduced; re- 
stores to their normal condition all the sa retions, ou the 
integrity of which perfect health depends. Itis a specific 
for debility of all kinds, and from its containing, among 
other ingredients, pepsine and phosphate of soda, will 
prove highly beneficial to the nervous aud dyspeptic. 
Price 83 per bottle, or four quantities in one for 223. 
Sole ageuts, Messrs. Baumgarten and Co., 52) Oxford 
sireet, W.C., and 8 Cullum street, Feachurch sireet, 
E.C., Landon. 
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MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore street, London, W. 








HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
STEADS in the Kingdom is WILLIAM S. 
BURTON'S.—He has Eight Large Rooms devoted to 
the show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s 
Cots, with Bedding, Bed-hangings, and_ Bed-room 
Furniture, ali manufactured by William S. Burton, and 
of guaranteed quelity. Portable Folding Bedsteads from 
12s; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and 
tent sacking, from 11s, and Cots from 15s 6d each; 
Pendsome ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads in 
great variety, from £1 13s 6d to £45. 
ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [RONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales,sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Meta! Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimuey-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cudery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plaus 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford stree’, 
W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and6é 
Perry’: place; and 1 Newman yird, Louion. 


HANDELIERS ; 





in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpDELABaa, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
Chine, and Glass. Srarverres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 

these articles, 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
resents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exc- 
cuted. 





LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—Kstablished 187. 


paeiDennacr’s, 1573 NEW BOND 
STREET. 
LD-FASHIONED EAU DE 
COLOGNE, warranted Genuine, 1lUs per box. 
LD-FASHIONED LAVENDER 
WATER, and ESPRIT de LAVANDE aux 


MILLEFLEURS, ripe of age, fine quality, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, 
and 8s 6d, 














IMPERIAL TO BACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


— 


—o 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES PREVENTED 
BY THE USE OF 


SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 
OR PURE COAL TAR SOAP. 
This unrivalled Skin Soap, if used daily, imparts a clear 
and healthy appearance, and acts as an effectual preven- 
tive of infectious diseases. See medical testimony, and 
the Lancet, &e., &e. 

To be had in Tablets 6d and Is each, of all Chemists, 
and Wholesale of 

W. V. WRIGHT and CO., Manuf.cturing Chemists, 
London. 


J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
@ (Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street ; and 
London— {22 Cornhill. ' es 
Manchester—10 Mosley street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold street. 
FOR YOUTH. 
SPECIALITIES in Dress Suits ..from 2} to 4 guineas. 
_ — Highland Cos- 
tume@.cuee = 2— 5 _- 
_- — Knickerbocker 
Suits ...— 1—2 _ 
_ — Overcuats, from 17s 6d to 2 _ 
Hosiery, Hats, Shirts, &c., adapted for each Drass. 


ba VERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 
Centre of Rooms, to form two sattees ant two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man. Only of T. H. FILMER and SON, Easy Chair 
and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 28 Barner: street 
Oxford street, W.,axd 34 anl 35 Caarles straet, W. 
—An illustrated price list seut post free. 


—— of the excellent vintage of 1864 

at 123 per dozen, £5 10s per half-hbd., or £10 per 
hhd., duty paid. ‘This wine is pure, pleasant, free from 
disagreeable acidity, and of sutticient body to improve 
by keeping.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn 
hill, and 145 New Boud street, Loudon; aud Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 


LARET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 
vintage of 1564, at 53 per gallon, in four-gallon and 
six-gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
tion be moderately quick.—H. B. FEARON and 























LD-FASHIONED BROWN WIND- 
SOR, Vegetable, and Naples Soaps, 2s 6d. 


LD-FASHIONED COLD CREAM, 


with or without Perfume, Is, 1s 6d, and 2s 6d. 


LD - FASHIONED TEG. 








VEGETABLE 
CREAM, for the Hair, 28 6d. 


LD- FASHIONED EXTRACT 
ROSES, for washing the Head, 23 6d and 4s 6d. 


LD-FASHIONED MYRRH & BORAX 
TOOTH-POWDER, and MOUTH WASH, 2s 
and 3s 6d each. 


REIDENBACUH, Perfumer to the 
QUEEN, 1575 New Bond street. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Manu‘actured by LIEBIG’'S EXTRACT of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Marklane, London. The only 
Sort authorized to be called by the above name, by 
Baron Licbig, the inventor, whose certilicate is on every 
jar. Superior and economical stock for beef-tea, soups, 
entrees, and sauces. Extremely useful to invalids, 
persons of weak digestion, and children. Taken with rice, 
arrowroot, sago, &c., @n agreeable and most etlicient 
substitute for cod-liver oil. It keeps for years and in 
any climate. Sold by fortnum, Mason, and Co., Barclay 
and Son, Crosse and Blackwel!, 8. Maw and Son, all 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, Grocers, and whole- 
sale by the Company. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—LOW TEM- 
. PERATURE.—Hot, cold, or changeable weather 
38 Very apt to undermine the health, unless the stomach 
be kept up to its highest state of digestive efficiency. 
Holloway’s Pills improve the appetite and so promote 
digestion, that a large supply of new materials is 
thrown into the blood at every meal, whereby fresh 
Vigour and activity are bestowed on every organ, and 
ability to resist disease is couferred upon the system. 
These Pills thoroughly purify the blood when it has 
been tainted by fogs, unwholesome vapours, improper 
food, or other impurities. No medicine equals these 
Pills for removing bilious complaints, suppressing sick- 
ess of the stomach, checking flatulency, aud acting as 
mild, yet effective, aperients, 





of 

















SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, Lon- 
don ; and Dewsbury, Yorks hire. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 33 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the princip»l 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and pink label; 
cork branded “ Kinahau’s LL Wuisky.” 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES,and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZ ENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Recei pts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, aud Condim ents so 
long and favourably distinguished by their name, are 
compelled to caution the public against the inferior pre- 
parations which are put up and labelled iu close imita- 
tion of their goods, with a view to mislead the public. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Geuuine 
Articles are respectfully informed that they can be had 
direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Ware- 
house, 6 Edwards street, P. rman square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free ou application. 
JARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are parti- 
cularly requested to observe that each bovtle bears the 
well known label, signed “ flizabeth Lazenby.” This 
label is protected by perpetual injusction in Chancery 
of the 9th July, 1898, aud without it none cau be 
genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
mao square, London, as sule proprietors of the receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Cautiun, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchase:s. 

Sold by all respectabie Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of ~~ as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Hearcburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mili 
aperient fur delicate constitutions, especially adapted fur 
Ladies, Children, and Iufauts.—-DINNEFORD and Cv. 
Chemists, 172 New ond street, London; aud of all 
other Chemists throughout the world. 














THE POPULAR NOVELS. 


At all the Libraries. 


1. 
The CONFESSIONS of GERALD EST- 


COURT. By Florence Magayar’ 3 vols. 


2, 
FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS 
REWARD. 3 vols. 


3. 
CHRIST CHURCH DAYS: an Oxford 
Story. 2 vols.} 


4 
MOUNT CARMEL: a Story of Modern 
English Live. 1 vol. 


Also, nearly ready, 
MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENTS. 


3 vols. 


Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington streot. 





Second Edition, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 36s, 
ANECDOTES of the UPPER TEN 
THOUSAND. By the Hon. Grantiey Berxevey. 
Ricaarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 





Now ready, in demy 8vo, 18a. 


The LAST DAYS of the REIGN of 
LOUIS PHILIPPE and the REVOLUTION of 
1348. By M. Guizor. 

“ Crowded with information, with personal anecdotes, 
and with weighty observations on men and affairs. The 
book, indeed, is full of secret letters from envoys, 
judgments on individuals, and gossipy details about 
great events."—Spectutor. 

Ricuarp Bextvey, New Burlington street. 





In royal 8vo, with 225 [llustrations, 218. 


The HEAVENS : an Illustrated Hand- 
book of Popular Astronomy. By M. AmEpEE 
Guituemin, Editel by J. Nonman Lockyer, 
F.R.A.S. 

Ricaarp Bentcey, New Burlington street. 


FRANCATELLI’S MODERN 
COOKERY BOOKS. 
1. 
The MODERN COOK. Fifteenth Edi- 
tion. Fifteen Hundred Recipes and Sixty Lilus- 
trations. Demy svo, 123, 





2. 

The COOK’S GUIDE. Twenty-First 
Thousand. One Thousand Recipes and Forty 
Iilustrations. Feap. 8vo, 53. 

Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 





Fighty-Third Thousand. 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 


Mirth and Marvels. 

1. THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION, con- 
taining all the Illustrations of Leech, Cruikshank, and 
Tenniel: with New Illustrations by Du Maurier. Crown 
4to, cloth, 21s; morocco extra, 423, 

2. THE LIBRARY EDITION, in 2 vols. 8vo, 
containing the Life of Ingoldsby, and all his Writings, 
Prose and Poetical, with the original Eograviugs by 
Cruikshank and Leech. 21s. 

38. THE CARMINE EDITION. An Edition 
in small 8vo, with Coloured Border, and Six Ulustrations 
by George Cruikshauk. Gilt edges, 0s 6d. 

4, THE POPULAR EDITION. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


Ricnarp Bentcey, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


or, 





SAUCE—LEA AND PERRINS' 


ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
nvisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perains. 

The publi pectfull ioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Pxegatns’ 
names are Ou wrapper, label, botue, aud sto;per. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CHOSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs, BaRcLAy and Sons, London, &., &., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO HLR.H. THE PRINCESS | or WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Starc: is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares 1 Ww bs 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most emin:at 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 


WOTHERSPUOON aud CO., Glasgow and London. 


INDIGESTION. 
NoetoN ’S CAMOMILE PILLS. A 
a Gentle Aperieut aud Powerful Lonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles 1s 14d, 28 9d, aud Ils. 
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MACMILLAN AND 0€0.”S PUBLICATIONS. 
The SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: its Antecedents and 


its Incidents. By H. M. Hozrer, F.C.S., F.G.S., Military Correspondent of the 
Times with the Prussian Army during the German Campaign of 1366. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, with numerous Maps and Plans, cloth, extra gilt, 23s. 

‘* Instead of @ set of brilliant fragments, these volumes form a connected history of 
‘sterling merit and great attraction ; and ti ough tive will no doubt yield material for 
@ more perfect work, this will probably be unsurpassed in its class for ability, 
eloquence, and real knowledge. Mr. Hozier, indeed, is hardly inferior to Napier in 
painting battle scenes." —TZimes. 

“A highly educated soldier, an eye-witne:s of many of the events he describes, and 
possessing unusual opportunities for verifying and correcting first accounts and 
impressions, by conversations with promineut actors in the great drama, the author 
has succeeded in giving to the world a book which will be read with interest by 
many civiliaus, and profit by all military men.” —4Athenwum. 

“Mr. Hozier added to the knowledge of military operations, and of languages, 
which he had proved himself to possess, a ready and skilful pen, aud excellent 
faculties of observation and description....All that Mr. Hozier saw of the great 
events of the war—and he saw a large share of them—he describes in clear and vivid 
language, '—Saturday Revicw. 

“A brilliant example of those military histories which are peculiarly the product of 
our day.”"—London Review. 

“The merits of the whole book are those of impartiality and correctness, which is 
mo small praise for such a work.” —Jilustrated London News. 





Just published, uniform in size with Macmillan’s Glob Series. 


GLOBE ATLAS of EUROPE. Containing 48 
Coloured Maps, on the same scale Plans of London and Paris, and a 
Copious Index. Strongly bound in half morocco, with flexible back, 9a. 

“Volumes so complete and accurate as the ‘Globe Atlas’ can searcely fail to 
become popular handbooks in the study of history or geographical knowledge 
sensese .. The best thing of the kind we have seen, equally suitable for the 


Enapsack and the reading-table.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ A more convenient book, in its way, for reference and study could not well have 
been devised.” —Examiner. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: PYM, CROM- 
WELL, and PITT. A Course of Lectures on the Political History of England. 
By Gotpwin Satu. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 63 6d. 
“ The style of the lectures is admirable, and in their appreciation both of character 
‘and events they appear to us to be almost absolutely faultless.” — Manchester 
L£xaminer. 


NEW POEMS by MATTHEW ARNOLD. Extra 


feap. 8vo, cloth, 63 6d. 


The SCENERY of SCOTLAND. Viewed in con- 
nexion with its Physical Geology. By ArcursaLp Gerxie, F.R.S., Director of 
the Geological Survey of Scotland. With Illustrations and a new Geographical 
Map. Crown 8yo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

“ Mr. Geikie’s admirable volume........ Before long we doubt not it will be one of 
the travelling companiuns of every cu'tivated tourist in Scotland.”"—Zdinburgh Even- 
éng Courant. 

“ Few things could be more delightfal than a Scotch tour, with Mr. Geikie’s book 
in the knapsack, and a sufficient amount of physical strength and mental energy to 
make a thorough examination of some at least of the many accurately described 
geological localities out of which he laboriously builds up his theory."—Guardian. 

“* Mr. Geikie writes in a pleasant, interesting style, putting abstruse points ina 
clear and simple manner.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


GLAUCUS; or, the Wonders of the Shore. By the 


Rev, CHARLES Kinostry. New and Illustrated Edition, containing beautifully 
cvloured Illusiratious. Feap. 8yo, cloth, gilt leaves, 53. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Founded in 1841. 
Patron : H.R.H. the Prince of WALES. —PaestpeNt: The Earl of CLARENDON. 
The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which contains 82,000 
volumes of ancient and modern literature, in various languages. Subscription, £3 a 
year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
aliowed to country and ten to town members. Keading-room open from Ten to Six. 
Prospectus ou application. Catalogue (new edition), price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


| Pasha LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 





MAGAZINE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONDUCTED by EDMUND YATES. 
No. I , fur AUGUST, now ready. 
CONTENTS. 
1—Tie ADVENTURES of Dr. BRADY. By W.H. Russell, LL.D (With anTilus- 


TINSLEYS’ 





tration.) 
Chap. 1—“ MYSELF." Chap. 4—The DISILLUSION, 
» 2—AT HOME. » 4—The JOURNEY, 
3~DOUBTS and FEARS, 


” 
2—TheSHORTES!’ WAY HOME. (With an Illustration.) 
38—THESPIAN3 OUT ofthe CART. (Lllustrated.) 
4—AUNT ANASTASIA on SOCIETY. 
5—The ROCK AHEAD. By Edmund Yates. (With an Illustration.) 
Prologue :— 
Chap. 1—WHISPERED. Chap. 8—PROPOSED 
» 2—PONDERED. » #—SELTLED. 
6—RUSTICUS at the BELGIAN BALL. 
7—The EMPIRE of MEXICO. 
8—The RECLUSE of the IRON TOWER. By Shiiley Brooks. 
9—The Hon. ALICE BRAND'S CORRESPONDENCE. No, I. 
10—STARVED at SPITHIKA!. 
11—PARIS FASHIONS. (With Coloured Plate, and several [llustrations.) 





“Mr. Yates has entered on his campaign with spirit. Two new novels, two singing 
p ems (one of them by Mr. Su.rley Brooks), three or four papers on sogial topics, and 
a capital article from Paris on curreat fashions, make only part of the contents of 
his first namber.”—Athenwum. 

“ Well edited, well written, well illustrated, an] produced in a nea‘ and hanlsoms 
style, it can hardly fail to achieve succsss."—Daily Telegraph. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
NOTICE.—The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 


A New Novel. By the Author of “ Paul Massie.” In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


POLLY: a Village Portrait. A Novel, is ready this 


day at every Library in the United Kingdom, in 2 vols. 








NOTICE.—This day, at every Library in the Kingdom, in 2 vols. 
ORVILLE COLLEGE: a New Story. By Mrs. 


Heney Woop, Author of * East Lynne,” “The Channings,” “ Trevlyn Hold,” 
&e. 


NOTICE.—SECOND EDITION, is ready this day, at every Library in 
the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 
FAR ABOVE RUBIES: a New Novel. By Mrs. J. H. 


RipvE.L, Author of “ George Geith,” “ City and Suburb,” &c. 


NOTICE.—A GOLDEN HEART: a New Novel, by 


Tom Hoop, is reudy this day at every Library in the United Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


NOTICE.—HIDDEN FIRE: a Novel, is ready this day 


at every Library in the United Kingdom, iu 3 vols. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





A BOOK for the SEA CLIFF, the MOUNTAIN, and the GLEN. 


Just published, the Second Edition, price 63., of 


GEOLOGY FOR GENERAL READERS. 
By DAVID PAGE, LL.D. F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 


“This is one of the best of Mr. Page's many good books "—G@eolozical Magazine 
Wit.1M Biacxwoop and Sons, E linburgh and London. 


Of whom may be had, by the sawe Autior. 5 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. Sixth Edition. 
1s 9d. 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. Third Edition. 6s. 
HANDBOOK of TERMS in GEOLOGY and PHYSICAL GEO- 





NDUSTRIOUS LUCCA.—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 
4d, or by post 54, contains @ fine View of the Triangular Porch at Ratisbon 
Cathedral—Fine View of Carved Pulpitin St. Mary's, Taunton—A Gossip about Lucca 
—Archrologists at Howden, Wessel, and Seiby—Mewoir of the late Sir Robert Smirke , 
R.A., architect; and various other papers, with all the coguate news.—l1 York street, 
Covent Garden, and all Newsmen. 


GRAPHY. Secoud Edition. 1s 6d. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Second Edition. 2s. 
| ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 5s. 


——— oF 








In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 43 6d. 


Second Edition, cloth, 7s 6d. \ ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for, OSEPH PARTY-COLOURED 

, 7 me: AUGUST, 1867, price 1s. | J SE ’S ‘Y- 
HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND ; Conrarns. | CVAT: a Comment on 1 Cor. xi., with several 
or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development. | }_ oj Sir Douglas. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. (Con- | Sermons; and DAVID'S HEINOUS SIN, HEARTY 
REPENTANCE, HEAVY PUNISHMENT: a Poem. 


By R. Beamisn, F.RS. With thirty-oue Tracings from 
fiving and other hands. 
London: F, Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


tinued.) 

2—Tie Prophet of Culture. By HeurySidgwick, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Stephens’s Essay on some of the Characteristics of 





Demy 8vo, extra cloth, price 6s 6d. 


IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Phenomena. By L. H. Grinpox. Third Edition. 
London: F, Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33 6d. 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas SuorterR, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘uice thiugs’ in oue book 
before.” —Jilustrated Times. 

“Asa book of ten | for presentation to young or old. 
we know of none equal to it.”—St. James's Onrontcle. 

London: F. Piraan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Now ready, extra cloth, price 33 6d. 
IAMOND DUST. By Exiza Coox. 
“A rich and varied collectiou.”—A@orning Star. 

‘* A charming volume,.”—Sun, 
Londou: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Reynolds as a Painter. By Francis Douce, 
4—Silcote of Silcotes. By Henry Kingsley, Author of 
“ Ravenshoe,” “ The Hillyars aud the Burtons,” &e. 
(Contiaued.) 
5—Life at Thebes. By Lady Duff-Gordon. 
6—The Old Bardic Poetry. By Wil:iam Barnes, B.D. 
7—Essays at Old Times. By Robert Haynes Cave, 
M.A. XV.—Of Men whom the World has loved. 
8—Shooting Niagara; and After? 
Macmi.ian and Co., London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Rail- 
way Stations. 





ACCHARATED WHEAT PHOs- 
J PHATES, recommended by Dr. Titsury Fox.—A 
Dietetic Preparation supplying au important deiiciency 
in the ordinary food of luvalids and Children, ESPE- 
CIALLY in BREAD and MILK. Sold in bottles at 1s, 
2s, and 336d each. None geuuing without Trade Mark. 
Prepared by ‘I. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, and 124 
Southampton row, London, W.C. 
Agents—Bell and Co., Chemists, Oxford streat ; 








Barclay and Sons, Farriugdon street ; Blake, Sandford, 
aud Co., Chemists, Picoudilly. 


By Tuomas FuLver, D.D., Author of “The Church 
History of Britain,” “ Abel Redevivus,” &. Edited by 
W. NicHo.s. 

*,* These are two of Fuller's earliest and rarest 
works, which have not hitherto been repriuted. A copy 
of the Poem alone has usually cost four or tive guineas. 

London: Wituiam TeaG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


LEAR COMPLEXIONS 
for all who use the “ Unite i Service" Soap Tablet, 
which also imparts a delicious fragrauce. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Paceutees of the Self-fitting Can iles. 
Sold by Chemists, Vil and Italian Warehouse nen, and 


others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 








KEATING'S PERSIAN INSKCT-DEST 4UYING 
POWDER. 
(LEAS, Bugs, Cockroaches, Beetles, 
Ants, Mosquitos, Moths, we., are instandy destroyed 
by this Powder, whica is quite harmless to animal life. 
Sold in Packets 1s; Tins 23 61 aud 43 Gd each; or 1a 
Packets, free by post, for 12 postage stamps, aud 23 6d 
Ou receipt of $6. Alsy ia bottles, is 2d, and w.tu bellows, 
1s 64, and 33 each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemisy 
79 St. Paul's Churchyard, Loudon, E.C. 
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‘THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Huguenot Family. By 


Saran Tytcer, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” 
&c. 3 vols. 

“A beautiful storr, pure, touching, and elevated in 
tone; one which any cultivated readsr must peruse with 
interest and admiration.’ —Star. 

“ We trust our readers will not miss the chanee of tak- 
ing up these volumes to read them, for we have no 
hesitation in characterizing this as x once the warmest, 
richest, and sincerest of recent novels. The story is 
bright with skilfully contrasted pictures, and full of 


mellow wisdom.”"—Spectator. 
A Woman’s Trials. By Grace 
[Next week. 


Ramsay. 3 vols. 
The Curate’s Discipline. By 
“ We recomme:d this book to the novel-readar. It is 


Mrs, Ermoart. 3 vols. 
better than nine-teuths of the year’s works.” —Athenwum. 


Leslie Tyrrell By Georgiana 

M. Cratx, Author of * Faith Unwin’'s Ordea'.” 2 vols, 

“ There are charming traits of character in this book. 
Much of the portraiture is perfect."—Spectator. 


The Sisters of Sainthill. By 


ady BLAKE. 8 vols. (Just ready. 
CHEAP EDITION of 
Alec Forbes of Howglen. By 
Georce Macvonanp, M.A. 5s, bound. 
Hurst and Backer, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


EION LATIN GRAMMAR and other WORKS, by 
T. W. C. EDWARDS, M.A. 


HE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with 

the addition of Notes, and also of the Accents 

and Quantity; with a New Version of all the Latin 

Rules and Exomples. By T. W. C. Eowarps, M.A. 
New Edition, revised. 12mo, 2s 6d, cloth. 


Also, 

EDWARDS' ETON LATIN ACCIDENCE, with the 
Stress and Quantities correctly marked. 18th Edition. 
12mo, Is, cloth. 

EDWARDS’ LATIN DELECTUS; or, Fiist Lessons 
in Construing, adapted to the Rules of Syntax of the 
Eton Latin Grammar; with all the Accents and 
Quantities marked. Lith Edition. 12mo, 28 64, cloih. 

EDWARDS’ SENTENTLE SELECT4; or, Select 
Latin Seutences for progressive Less ns in Latin Cou- 
struing. 3rd Edition. 12mo, 2s 5d, cloth. 

London: Simpxry, MARSHALL, and Co, 





ELLIS'S EXERCISES, by Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A 
COLLECTION of ENGLISH 
EXERCISES; Translated from the Writings of 
Cicero, for Schoolboys to retranslate into Latin; and 
adapted to the princ’pal Rules in the Eton Syntax, with 
occasional References to other Grammars. By W. Eutis, 
M.A. Revised and imp: oved by the Rev. T. K. ARNuLD, 
M.A. 25th Edition, coirect:d. 12mo, 33 64, roan. 
A KEY to the Second and Third Paris, witn References 
to the Original. 12me, 3s, cloth. 
London : Simpxry, MaRsHALL and Co.; and the other 
Proprietors. 


THROWERS ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 
UESTIONS in ARITHMETIC. By 
WitumaM THRower, Arithmetical Master in the 
English Department of the Free Grammar School of 
King Edward the Sixth, Birmingham. New Edition, 
12mo, 2s, cloth. 


Also, 

ANSWERS to the QUESTIONS in the above. 8vo, 
3s 6d, cloth. 

London: SimpkiINn, MARSHALL, and Co. Birmingham: 
H. Wrienrt. 
CRADOCK’S GENULNE EDITION of JOSEPH GUYS 

BRILISH SPELLING-BOOK. 

G UY’S NEW BRITISH SPELLING- 

J BOOK. With numercvus Engravings from W. 
Harvey's designs. The New Edition, L2ino, price 1s 6d, 
cloth. 

London: Crapock and Co.; Wairtaker 
and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
BLAND'S LATIN HEXAMETERS. 
QLEMENTS of LATIN HEXA- 

METERS and PENTAMETERS. By the Rev. 

R. Bianp. New Edition, corrected and improved by the 
Rey. G. C. Rowpen, D.C.L. 12mo, 3s, cloth. 

A KEY to the above, adapted to this edition, 12mo, 


5s, cloth. 
London: Srurxrx, MARSHALL, and Co. 


D* PORQUET’S STANDARD 

FRENCH WORKS :— 

De PORQUET'S Le TRESOR de VECOLIER FRAN- 
CAIS, for turning English into French at Sight. 33 6d. 

. oe, INTERLOCUTOR (Complément du Trésor). 
is 6d, 

PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 3s 6d. 

CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to the 
Parisian Grammar. 33 6d. 

FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
bound. 

SECRETAIRE PARISIEN. 3s 6d. 

HISTOIRE d’'ANGLETERRE, 3s 64. 

a of ENGLAND to translate into French, 
s 6d. 





and Co.; 





4s 6d, 


TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Second French Read- 
ing-Book). 3s 6d. 
London: Srupxtn, MARSHALL, and Co., and may be 
had of the Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 24 Oakley 
aquare, N.\. 


Tn preparation, Two volumes, 8vo. 

On the CHEMISTRY of the GLOBE. 
A Manual! of Chemical Geology. By Dr. T. Srrary 
Hoyt, F.RS. 

In preparation, in 1 vol. 8yo. 

POPULAR LECTURES on CHEMI- 
CAL and PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. Delivered bef.ne 
the Lowell Institute, by Dr. T. Stanay Hunt, F RS, 


In preparation, 1 vol. 8vo. 


The RELATIONS of the MODERN 
SCIENCES to the EARLY HISTORY of MAN. In 
a Course of Twelve Lectures. By Joun P. Lesiey. 


Tn the press, 2 vols., numerous Tllustrations, 8vo. 


LIFE and EXPLORATIONS in 
BRAZIL. By Professor Aaissiz. 


In the press, 1 vol. dta. 


On the FAILURE of GEOLOGICAL 
ATTEWPTS in GREECE PRIOR to the EPOCH 
of ALEXANDER. By Juttus Scuvarcz, Doctor 
in Philosophy, &c., &c. 

Now ready, folio, pp. 8 of Letterpress, one Coloured 

Sketch, Map, and three photographs, sewed, price 16s. 

SANTORIN. The Kaimeni Islands. 


From Observations by K. von Friersca, W. Retss, 
and A. Srubet. Trauslated from the German. 


1 vol 8vo, pp. 420, wit: nearly 1,000 Illustrations, cloth. 


A HANDBOOK of GYMNASTICS and 
AIHLETIcs. By K. G. Ravensrers, F.R.G.S8, 
&c. President of the German Gymnastic Society, 
London; and JonN Huxuey, Gymnasiarch of 
Liverpool. (Next week. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, with Woodeuts and Plates. 


HANDY-BOOK for the GYM- 
NASIUM. By E. G. Ravensrein and Joun Hovey. 
Cloth. { Next week. 


Tn 1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth, price 103 6d. 


The LIFE and TEACHINGS of CON- 
FUCIUS, with Explanatory Notes. By James 
Leoos, D.D. Reproduced for General Readers 
from the Author's Work on “ The Chinese Classics,” 
with the Original Text. 


In 1 vol. 4to, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


The MEGHA-DUTA; or, Cloud Mes- 
senger. A Poem, in the Sanskrit Lauguage, by 
Katrpasa. Translated, with Notes, by the late H. 
H. Witson, M.A., F.R.S. Third Edition, with an 
enlarged Vocabulary, by Francis Jonnson. 


In 1 vol. imp. 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 


KHIRAD-AFROZ (The Illuminator of 
the Understanding). By Mausavi Harizu'p-Din. 
A new Edition of the Hindustani Text, carefully 
revised, with Notes Critical and Explanatory, by 
Epwarp B. Easrwick, F.R.S., F.S.A., M.RAS., 
Professor of Hindustani at the late East India 
College, Haileybury. [Second issue. 


Tu 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price Ga. 


PORTUGUESE and ENGLISH MER- 
CANTILE CORRESPONDENCE, By Witttam 





ANDERSON and Dioso E. Tucan, 





MUDIE’S SE 


on application. 


August 17, 1867. 


TRUBNER and C0.’S LIST of NEW WORKS and PUBLICATIONS 


IN THE 


PRESS. 


Tn 1 vol. 8v0, sewed, price Is. 


EDUCATION in EARLY ENGLAND. 
Some Notes used as Forewords to a Collection of 
Treatises on “Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time,” for the Early Euglish Text Society. By 
Frepenick J. Purstvart, M.A. Trin. Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Member of Council of toe Philological and 
Early English Text Societie« 


1 vol. dto (only 10) copies printel), bound in the 
Roxburghe style, price 103 6d. 


EGER and GRIME: an Early English 
Romance. E tited from Bishop Percy's Folio MS., 
about 1650 A.D. By Jonx W. Hares, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant-Tutor of Christ's Col- 
lege, Cambridge; and Frepertck J. Fuantvai, 
M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


Tn 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth. 


THEATRE FRANCAIS MODERNE. 
A Selection of Modera French Plays. Evited by 
the Rev. P. H. Ernest Brette, B D., Head Master 
of the French School in Carist’s Hospital; Charles 
Cassal, LL.D, Pro‘essor in University College, 
London; and Tueodore Karcher, LL.%., of the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich ; former and 
present Kxaminers in the University of London, 
and for the Civil Service iu In lia. Vol. 1. 

(Nearly ready. 


Tn 1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth, price 23 6.1. 
CHARLOTTE CORDAY: a Tragedy. 
By F. Ponsarp. E lited, with English Notes and 


Notice on Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassat, LL.D., 
of University College, London. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 61. 
DIANE: a Drama in Verse. By 
Emice Avarer. Editel, with Mnglish Notes aul 
Notice on Augier, by Tu. Kancuer, UL.D. 


1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price 23 6d. 

BELISAIRE, par Marmontel. Nouvelle 

Edition, revue et corrigés par Exxusr Brerre, 

Cuas. Cassat, Tueop. Karcuer. 

In 1 vol, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 61. 

COLOMBA, par Prosper Merimee, de 

T Académie Fraugaise. With English Notes and 

Introduction, by Professors Brerre, Cassat, 

and Karcaer. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 
ENGLISH PROSE and POETRY; 
Select Pieces from the Best Author:, for Reading, 
Composition, and Trauslation. By Anroxtn Rocue, 
Director of the Elucatioual Lastitution, Kuight of 
the Legion of Honour, 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 53 64, Vol. IIL, Part 2, 

completing the Work. 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH 
ETYMOLOGY. By Henstixion Wevawoop, M.A, 
late Fellow of Chr. Coll., Camb. 

Vols. L. and IL, price Lis each ; Vol. IIL, Part I, price 

108 6d; Vol. IIL, Part 2, price 5s 61. 
Complete in 4 vols., £2 ds. 





TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster row, E.C. 


LECT LIBRARY. 
ANOTHER THOUSAND COPIES OF THE QUEEN'S BOOK, 


THE EARLY YEARS OF HR.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
Compiled under the Direction of Her Majesty the Queen, 


Will be placed in Circulation on Monday next, immediately on the publication of the New 
Edition, and will be furnished to Subscribers as nearly as possible in the order of their application. 

Revised Lists of the Principal New and Choice Books at present in Circulation, and Catalogues 
of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn for Sale, with Lists of Works of the Bost Authors, 
in elegant bindings, for Presents and Prizes, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, New Oxford stroet, London. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8yvo, 21s. 


ON THE BOULEVARDS: 


OR, MEMORABLE MEN AND THINGS SKETCHED ON THE SPOT, 1865-66, 
TOGETHER WITH TRIPS TO NORMANDY AND BRITTANY. 


By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


“ This is a charming book.”"—Globe, July 1, 1867. 
London: WILLIAM H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo place, S.W. 




















On Monday, the 19th inst., New Edition, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 16s., with Two Portraits on 
Steel by Wittiam Ho t, from Paintings in the possession of Her Majesty the Queen, 


THE EARLY YEARS OF HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
By Lieutenant-General the Hon. CHARLES GREY 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 
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EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


LONDON. : 





REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
FOR THE YEAR AND QUINQUENNIUM ENDING 30rn JUNE, 1867, READ AT THE ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING OF PROPRIETORS, 9rm AUGUST, 1867, GEORGE RUSSELL, ESQ. CHAIRMAN OF THE 
COMPANY, IN THE CHAIR. 





The Report which the Directors have now to make to the Proprietors has reference not only to the progress of the Company 
during the past year, but also to the more important consideration of its financial condition at the close of another quinquennium, 
and of the long term of Sixty years from the date of its establishment. 

As regards the progress of tle Company during the Year, it may be sufficient to state that the ordinary Receipts and Payments 
have been augmented by those of another small Assurance Society, the business of which has been transferred to the Eagle in this 
interval. ‘Thus, the total Premiums received have been £397,533, and the Interest from Investments, £123,352; whilst, on the other 
hand, the Claims on decease of Lives Assured have amounted to £307,046, and the Expenses of Management to £16,920—the last Sum 
including £3,909, which will, for the most part, now cease. 

An exception to this general augmentation is to be found in the case of the Premiums on New Assurances, which have amounted 
to £15,401—a less sum than they have reached in foregoing years. 

Adverting now to the results of the quinquennial investigation, which has been in progress for several months, and which has 
been conducted with all due care and circumspection, it appears, from the Actuary’s statement, that there were in force on the 30th 
June last, the following Policies viz. :— 

16,882 participating, assuring, with additions, £9,305,962, and paying Premiums amounting to £274,517 per annum ; 

And 4,096 non-participating, assuring £3,709,743, and paying Premiums amounting to £112,319 per annum. 

The total amount Assured in these two classes—viz., £13,015,705—together with some annuities, is found, by the minute and 
laborious processes used in such investigations, to involve an immediate liability of £6,244,830. 

The total Annnal Premium receivable—viz., £386,836—is shown by the like processes, to be now worth £4,506,168, or nearly 
12 years’ purchase. 

The net Liability arising under these large items, viz., £1,738,662, is included in the following statement, which has been verified 
by the Auditors, and which comprises all the realized and unrealized Assets of the Company, and also all claims against it, immediate 


or remote. 














LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
s. 4, £ s. d. 
Interest due to Proprictors..........ccscccccssssscssssesees 3,533 7 6 | Amount invested in fixed Mortgages 1,852,448 3 5 
Claims on decease of Lives Assured, and additions Ditto ditto, decreasing Mortgages bee me 194,919 8 2 
PN, MN oversees ccekeusseteecartenees eseesiusuaneten 56,774 14 1 BOREEG UND, TP PONOIIIE ss cinciease-cessscosssiscesecsersees 585,972 10 7 
NE NNER dprrcccdsanetuvebsasorsexsvinesosencvinieees 21,947 16 11 Ditto ditto, Funded Securitios ..........cccsecceseeeeeees 847,502 11 11 
IG OF IE IU visesccnescnsecivesindsciseriecinss 6,244,829 14 6 Ditto ditto, Temporary Securities .................0005 123,227 13 9 
Proprintors’ FanG,..c.cesscoosessesses £177,680 0 0O Current Interest on the above Investments ......... .. 28,987 3 3 
ARON PU vesiiesescccessscossnese 981,514 13 9 ORBTE IE UE oscssvsunscnscccncosneosivescconnsvonscassceoeee 27,207 17 10 
—-—— 1,159,194 13 9 | Advanced on Security of the Company’s Policios...... 148,572 3 8 
EE IID cutunncccscdgcenensieeeisabinienictrkneetiins 28,017 0 3 
NE MIE cic ccwacsnndaneathneniiatintedsosacpeeporesce 43,175 3 11 
Value of Reassurances.... 100,082 12 0 
EE RNID *csasveacovrstencsateseviicdtsosestiontionsn 4,506,167 18 0 
£7,486,280 6 9 £7,486,280 6 % 


Deducting the Sums payable on demand, or at an early maturity, it will be found that the realized Assets above set forth amount 
to £2,897,856 10s. 3d., and the Proprietors will observe that of this amount £177,680, their paid-up capital, is set apart exclusively 
for them; £1,738,661 16s. 6d. exclusively for the Policyholders, and £981,514 13s. 9d. for both. This last item forms the provision for 
the present Bonus, and the accumulating fund for future Bonuses and Expenses, and it is recommended accordingly that £208,774 be 
now appropriated for immediate distribution, leaving £772,740 13s. 9d. to accumulate, and also to meet the reductions of Premium in 
respect of the Policies transferred by the National Mercantile Assurance Society, the first of which reductions, it may be remembered, 
is to take place in 1868. 

The share of the present distribution pertaining to the Proprietors will be paid to them, with the dividend, early in October. 
The portion to be allotted to the Policyholders will be determined as quickly as possible, and notices of the addition made in each 
case despatched to them; but this process will necessarily occupy considerable time. Meanwhile, some idea may be formed of the 
amount of these reversionary additions by an examination of the subjoined Table, which exhibits them in the instance of Assurances. 
twenty years old, effected on lives of various ages at commencement of the risk :— 

Additions to the Sum of £1,000, assured under Eagle Policies of Twenty Years’ standing. 








Age at Entry. Additions prior to 1867. | Additions now made. Total. 

£84. | £ os. d. £04. 
23 235 0 0 67 12 0 302 12 0O 
25 221 510 62 16 0O 284 1 10 
27 213 15 10 | 59 10 O 273 5 10 
3 193 19 7 54.13 0 248 12 7 
36 180 6 8 | 49 14 0 230 0 8 
41 167 2 4 46 8 O 213 10 4 
46 161 2 2 4612 0 207 14 2 

















The additions to be made to the assurances of the Society just transferred will be in the same proportion, but will be necessarily 
smaller in amount, in consideration of the shorter time, that is to say, of the eighteen months only in which they have accrued. 

The Directors consider that these results are satisfactory, and they trust that the Proprietors will be of the same opinion ; look- 
ing at the progress which the Company has made during the last twenty years and the position which it has now attained, they feel 
themselves justified in anticipating that its future career will be a successful one. ‘They will only add, that they hope in a few weeks 
to be enabled to remove from their Temporary Offices to the new premises in Pall Mall, and thenceforth to have more suitable accom- 
modation for the carrying on of the Company’s business than it has been their good fortune of late years to enjoy. 





The Direction of the Company is now constituted as follows :— 
COL. CHAS. WETHERALL, K.C.T., Chairman. 


RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN YOUNG, Bart., K.C.B., Deputy-Chairman. 
CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq. ;} CHARLES THOS. HOLCOMBE, Esq. 


THOMAS BODDINGTON, Esq. JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, Esq. 
CHARLES CHATFIELD, Esq. JAMES MURRAY, Esq. 

WILLIAM F, DE LA RUE, Esq. RALPH CHARLES PRICE, Esq. 

SIR J. BULLER EAST, Bart., D.C.L. PHILIP ROSE, Esq. 

ROBERT A. GRAY, Esq. GEORGE RUSSELL, Esq. 

WILLIAM AUGUSTUS GUY, M.D., F.R.S. THOS. GODFREY SAMBROOKE, Esq. 


CAPTAIN L. S$. TINDAL, R.N. 








Loxpon: Printed by Joun Campnert, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the “ Spzctatog” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 17, 1867. 
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